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PREFACE. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  among  the  obstacles 
to  a  firm  faith  encountered  at  the  present  time 
a  radical  and  very  general  misunderstanding 
of  what  Christian  theology  really  is,  and  the 
authority  it  can  claim  is  one.  If  theology  were 
regarded,  as  in  truth  it  is,  as  the  theoretical  or 
scientific  aspect  of  religion,  as  standing  to  it  in  the 
same  relation,  for  instance,  as  physical  science  does 
to  the  natural  order,  this  obstacle  would  be  very 
largely  overcome,  for  it  would  not  then  be  possible 
to  expect,  or  to  insist  upon,  an  unalterable  expression 
of  the  Christian  verities.  It  would  be  recognised 
that  with  advancing  knowledge  and  growing 
experience  these  must  necessarily  be  susceptible  of 
fuller  and  deeper  interpretation,  not  because  they 
themselves  change  or  are  superseded,  but  because 
Christians  are  becoming  capable,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  penetrating  a  little 
further  into  that  inexhaustible  ocean  of  truth  of 
which  He  is  the  sole  Revealer. 

The  present  little  volume  attempts  to  give  some 
illustration  of  the  close  analogy  which  may  be 
drawn  between  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion, 
i.e.  theology,  and  the  science  of  nature  in  their 
treatment  of  their  respective  subjects,  provided 
development  in  each  case  is  recognised. 

The  writer  desires  specially  to  mention  as  having 
given  her  invaluable  aid  in  working  out  her  subject 
Dr.  Rashdall’s  “Doctrine  and  Development,”  to 
which  she  personally  owes  a  deep  debt  and  from 
which  quotations  will  be  found  in  Chaps.  VI  and 
VII.  E.  M.C. 

Feb.  1918. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Science  and  a  Living  Christianity. 

No  scientific  man  of  the  present  day  would 
deny  that  he  must  always  be  prepared  for  the 
appearance  of  new,  or  rather  newly  discovered, 
facts  in  his  region  of  study,  and  that  such  new 
facts  may  necessitate  a  rearrangement  of  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  concerning  those  with  which 
he  was  already  acquainted ;  nor  would  he  be 
satisfied  until  he.  had  been  able,  provisionally 
at  any  rate,  to  relate  the  new  facts  to  the  old 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  bearing  upon  one 
another  and  upon  the  whole  system  of  which 
they  form  part.  This  constant  need  for  re¬ 
adjustment,  for  revision,  for  modification  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  development;  a  science 
which  could  not  develop  would  be  dead.  It 
claims  to  be  an  accurate,  comprehensive  and 
unified  description  of  nature,  and  nature  is 
living,  ever  opening  out  fresh  possibilities  to 
observation  and  research.  From  the  moment 
that  any  student  fails  to  see  these,  from  that 
moment  he  ceases  to  make  progress;  but  he 
needs  to  be  always  on  his  guard  against  closing 
the  door  on  himself,  for  the  human  intellect 
loves  to  svstematize,  and  when  inconvenient 
facts  come  to  light  and  threaten  to  upset,  or  at 
any  rate  to  demand  radical  modification  in,  a 
hitherto  plausible  and  generally  received  system, 
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the  temptation  arises  to  deny  or  ignore  the  facts. 
The  attitude  of  orthodox  science,  or  rather  of 
its  adherents,  towards  the  peculiar  but  increas¬ 
ingly  well  authenticated  phenomena  which  form 
the  subject  of  Psychical  Research  is  sufficient 
evidence  on  this  point. 

Now  Christian  Theology  is  the  Science  of 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  nothing  if  not 
living;  it  opens  out  new  lines  of  thought,  of 
endeavour,  of  attainment,  and  it  needs  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  developing  theology ,  one  which  shall 
leave  room  for  the  demands  of  growing  experi¬ 
ence,  larger  needs,  wider  and  higher  aspirations, 
and  which  will  therefore  require  from  time  to 
time  a  re-expression  of  truths,  none  the  less  true 
because  they  are  old,  or  because  they  must  be 
regarded  in  connection  with  other  truths,  newly 
or  differently  discerned.  The  analogy  between 
scientific  theory  and  Christian  theological 
theory  is  very  close,  but  as  a  rule  neither 
scientists  nor  theologians  perceive  this  and  the 
fault  lies  very  largely  with  the  latter.  Their 
timidity  in  confronting  newly  discovered  scien¬ 
tific  facts  and  inferences,  their  ill-considered 
opposition  to  these,  if  they  seem  to  contradict 
pre-suppositions  and  a  priori  reasoning  which 
are  frequently  found  quite  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
port  the  faith  placed  in  them,  did  much  harm 
to  Christian  thought  and  caused  much  avoidable 
distress  and  bitterness  of  mind  during  a  great 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  conflict  has 
largely  died  down  now,  but  not  without  leaving 
a  most  undesirable  residuum  in  the  vague  and 
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ill-defined  notion  still  so  prevalent  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  that  science  and  Christianity  are 
fundamentally  opposed. 

Nothing  of  course  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  and  nothing  could  really  be  more  un¬ 
necessary  than  the  attempts  at  “  reconciling  ” 
two  entities  which  are  not  and  never  were 
antagonistic,  except  in  the  mistaken  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  respective  adherents.  The  God 
of  nature  is  the  God  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
argument  which  will  establish  this  truth,  but 
vision,  seeing  nature  and  Christ  with  open  and 
humble  eyes  such  as  alone  befit  our  limited 
human  capacities.  But  this  does  not  imply 
either  unlimited  credulity  or  unlimited  agnosti¬ 
cism.  It  is  possible  to  know  even  though  it  be 
in  part,  and  to  trust  even  though  it  be 
in  twilight.  With  increasing  knowledge  there 
will  be  increasing  light,  and  the  foundations  of 
faith  will  become  more  secure  if  we  allow 
knowledge  and  faith  to  interact  without  the 
hindrance  of  artificial  obstacles  erected  by  our¬ 
selves. 

The  unprecedented  conditions  of  the  time 
urgently  call  for  such  a  strong  and  vigorous 
grasp  of  living  Christianity  as  only  a  deeply 
rooted  conviction  of  its  enormous  possibilities 
can  afford.  This  conviction  cannot  be  attained 
while  it  is  even  vaguely  supposed  to  be  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  human  experience  and  to  the 
human  co-ordinated  knowledge  which  we  call 
science.  The  present  little  volume  attempts  to 
illustrate  the  good  results  of  using  the  scientific 
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method  in  Christian  Theology.  Nor  need  it 
be  feared  that  such  an  endeavour  must  entail 
the  production  of  an  emasculated  edition  of 
Christianity  void  of  all  those  great  truths 
which,  however  inadequately  apprehended, 
were  the  mainstay  of  our  fathers  in  the  troublous 
times  of  former  generations.  The  world  is 
crying  out  for  the  practical  application  of  those 
very  truths.  Degeneration,  Redemption, 
Sacrifice,  are  fraught  to  ourselves  with  a  depth 
of  meaning  to  which  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  were  comparative  strangers;  but  it  is 
a  meaning  of  which  a  thousand  tongues  are 
babbling  incoherently,  and  which  can  only  find 
its  true  interpretation  in  Christ.  That  inter¬ 
pretation  Christians  in  His  Name  and  Power 
must  give. 

In  a  remarkable  work  published  in  1912,  and 
which,  read  in  the  light  of  present  happenings, 
appears  prophetic  indeed,  the  writer  remarks  : 
“  There  is  death  in  the  Pot  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  like  to  heal  itself.”1  No ;  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  cure  as  a  human  achievement  it 
may  well  appear  impossible.  But  that  which  is 
impossible  to  man  is  possible  with  God  if  we 
believe  in  God ,  believe  with  the  faith  which  can 
remove  mountains,  with  the  very  faith  of  Christ 
Himself.  It  is  this  faith  which,  as  the  writer 
is  fully  convinced,  is  being  born  amid  the  death 
throes  of  the  Old  Order,  and  its  advent  will 
teach  us  that  the  scope  and  power  which  belong 
to  it  are  eternal  and  illimitable  for  “  the  doc- 


1.  Figgis.  Civilization  at  the  Cross  Roads. 
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trine  of  finality  in  faith  has  gone  for  ever.  As 
God  is  more  wonderful  and  inexhaustible  than 
His  creation,  so  the  possibilities  of  progress  in 
our  faith  in  God  are  more  plainly  illimitable 
than  the  possibilities  of  progressive  knowledge 
of  His  creation.” 1 

1.  *'  Theology  of  the  Average  Man.”  Art.  by  Revd.  B.  A.  Millard  in 
the  Hibbert  Journal  for  April,  1916. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Scientific  Method,  Theory  and 
Pre-suppositions. 

“  It  is  often  supposed,”  says  Prof.  J.  A. 
Thomson,  “  that  science  deals  only  with  cer¬ 
tain  subjects,  but  what  makes  a  study  scientific 
is  not.  .  .  the  nature  of  the  things  with  which  it 
is  concerned,  but  the  method  by  which  it  deals 
with  these  things.”  1  That  method  is  more 
applicable  in  some  regions  than  in  others,  simply 
because  it  will  go  further  in  some  regions  than 
in  others.  To  the  whole  of  inorganic  nature 
it  can  be  applied,  but  when  we  come  to  living 
creatures  we  reach  a  sphere  where  we  find  an 
element  eluding  the  exact  calculations  and 
measurements  which  have  so  far  sufficed. 

The  reason  for  this  inadequacy  will  become 
clear  if  we  go  into  a  somewhat  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  what  scientific  method  really  signifies. 
The  student  of  science,  equally  with  the  man 
in  the  street,  observes  the  facts  which  interest 
him,  but  in  a  far  closer  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  manner.  His  aim  is  to  ascertain  as  many 
facts  as  possible,  and  to  take  care  that  they  shall 
be  impersonal ,  that  is  that  they  shall  not  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  own  observation  merely,  but  shall 
be  such  as  anyone  else  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  secure  the  same  conditions,  can  observe  also. 

1.  Introduction  to  Science,  p.  39  (Horne  University  Library). 
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Having  got  his  facts,  he  systematizes  or  classi¬ 
fies  them,  viz.  :  relates  them  to  other  facts  ob¬ 
served  and  recorded  in  the  same  way,  compares 
his  own  inferences  with  those  of  fellow  students 
and  experimenters  in  the  same  held,  and  finally 
sums  them  up  in  a  formula  which  describes 
them  as  simply  and  completely  as  possible  and 
which  is  called  a  scientific  generalization.  A 
good  example  of  such  a  generalization  is  the 
statement  in  which  the  facts  of  gravity  are  now 
summed  up  :  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  which  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the 
masses  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them. 

A  great  deal  more  work  has  been  expended 
in  order  to  arrive  at  this  formula  than  is  entailed 
by  ordinary  observation  and  calculation,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  now  placed  on  such  a  secure 
foundation  as  to  make  the  notion  that  it  could 
be  upset  by  any  as  yet  undiscovered  facts  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  a  sane  mind.  It  not  only  gives  an 
intelligible  account  of  present  phenomena,  but 
is  able  to  yield  a  safe  ground  for  prediction 
within  the  scope  covered  by  the  generalization, 
and  has  proved  of  great  and  practical  value  to 
mankind.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  we  do  not  know 
what  the  force  of  gravity  is,  nor  why  it  should 
act  as  it  does.  We  know  it  only  by  its  effects, 
and  can  do  no  more  than  give  a  scientific 
description  of  how  it  acts.  Here  we  touch  on 
a  very  important  limitation  of  scientific  method. 
It  is  unable  to  arrive  at  any  ultimate  explana- 
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tion;  it  suffices  only  for  an  exact  and  compre¬ 
hensive  description  of  the  facts  with  which  it 
deals  and  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
them. 


When  these  have  been  sufficiently  considered 
and  tested  the  time  for  inference  and  generaliza¬ 
tion  has  arrived.  But  it  is  obvious  that  sup¬ 
posing  other  facts  are  subsequently  discovered 
connected  with  those  on  which  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  is  based,  the  latter  may  need  to  be  modi¬ 
fied,  perhaps  very  radically  modified,  in  order 
to  give  the  facts  newly  discovered  (not  new  for 
they  were  there  all  the  time  only  they  had  not 
been  recognized)  their  due  place  and  to  make 
the  generalization  more  complete.  For  this 
reason  scientific  theory  is  always  subject  to 
change,  and  those  who  are  not  themselves 
students  and  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the 
scientific  method,  are  apt  to  become  sarcastic 
on  the  subject.  This  is  simply  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  true  position  of  science 
which  is  always  to  sit  lightly  to  theory,  but  to 
hold  fast  to  ascertained  facts  and  keep  an  open 
mind  towards  the  probability  of  others  so  far  un¬ 
known  coming  to  light  which  may  very  possibly 
alter  the  theory. 


To  require  this  is  to  make  a  considerable 
demand  on  human  mentality,  very  prone  to 
work  in  a  one-sided  way  and  to  resent  know¬ 
ledge  which  does  not  fit  in  with  the  scheme 
already  adopted.  Every  scientific  student 
needs  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  tendency, 
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and  an  illustration  in  point  is  the  history  of  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution. 

It  is  still  often  popularly  supposed  that  this 
conception  originated  with  Darwin,  and  that  it 
has  remained  since  his  time  substantally  un¬ 
altered.  This  is  quite  incorrect.  In  the  first 
place  there  were  other  and  earlier  observers 
who  had  seen  reason  to  believe  in  the  mutability 
of  species,  i.e.,  in  the  fact  that  organic  species 
may  and  do  change  in  the  course  of  time  and 
by  so  doing  give  rise  to  other  species.  In  the 
second  place  that  which  Darwin  really  dis¬ 
covered  was  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
nature  brings  about  the  evolution  of  species, 
viz.,  Natural  Selection ,  working  through  minute 
variations  which  are  transmitted  from  parents 
to  offspring  and  gradually  become  more  and 
more  marked  and  important  in  the  life-history 
of  the  species. 

It  was  thought  for  a  time  that  this  single 
principle  was  sufficient  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
of  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  as  Darwin 
conceived  it,  but  subsequent  observation  and 
research  have  proved  that  such  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  There  are  other  factors  at  work, 
notably  one  which  Darwin  recognized,  but  re¬ 
garded  as  comparatively  unimportant,  viz. : 
large  single  variations  or  “  sports  ”  attributable 
to  no  ascertained  or  apparently  ascertainable 
cause,  and  which  have  now  been  proved  in 
many  instances  to  be  capable  of  inheritance. 
The  fact  that  Darwin  persistently  turned  his 
attention  away  from  these  “  sports  ”  which 
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have  subsequently  been  found  so  significant 
does  not  detract  from  the  immense  value  of  his 
work  and  the  signal  honour  due  to  him.  He 
started  an  entirely  new  era  in  biological  science, 
and  placed  the  whole  study  of  organic  evolution 
on  the  only  possible  basis  which  could  lead  to 
trustworthy  results,  viz.  :  that  of  minute  obser¬ 
vation  and  experiment.  Moreover,  by  lifelong 
and  indefatigable  devotion  to  both,  he  con¬ 
tributed  a  vast  store  of  accurate  and  systema¬ 
tized  knowledge  at  the  service  of  all  students 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  same  field.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  history  of  the  Darwinian  theory  is 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  even  the  name 
of  a  great  master  may  be  misused  to  retard  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  very  branch  of  science  which  owes 
so  much  to  him.  The  use  of  theory  in  science 
is  never  to  stereotype  the  knowledge  so  far 
acquired,  but  to  provide  a  connecting  thread 
by  which  the  facts  ascertained  may  be  drawn 
together.  At  any  moment  the  thread  may  be 
found  insufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of 
newly  discovered  facts,  and  then  it  must  be 
strengthened  if  it  be  found  capable  of  such  a 
process,  or  else  discarded  and  a  fresh  thread 
provided.  There  is  no  reproach  to  science 
in  this.  By  being  able  to  modify  her  concep¬ 
tions  she  proves  herself  to  be  living  and 
developing.  Adaptability  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  characteristics  of  vitality. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  observe  that 
every  branch  of  science  has  its  own  contribution 
to  make  to  our  general  outlook  on  the  Natural 
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Order,  and  that  none  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  others.  The  multiplicity  of  detail  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  at  first 
hand  in  order  to  obtain  mastery  in  any  one 
branch,  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
expert  in  that  branch  to  have  more  than  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  other  branches  save  where 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  own  field  of 
study.  Specialization  is  necessary  to  exactness, 
and  without  exactness  science  cannot  progress 
or  even  exist,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  conduce  to 
narrowness  in  the  mental  outlook,  and  it  is  wise 
and  desirable  that  some  students  should  direct 
their  attention  to  endeavouring  to  gain,  so  far 
as  is  possible  some  view  of  the  whole  field 
covered,  rather  than  devote  themselves  to  some 
particular  corner  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  it  is  necessary  to  get  to  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  wood  in  order  to  view  it  as  a 
wood,  and  not  to  have  the  attention  arrested  by 
particular  trees;  and  it  is  well  that  this  more 
comprehensive  outlook  should  be  aimed  at  by 
those  in  whom  the  power  of  synthesis  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  promise  a  fair  amount  of 
success  if  they  apply  themselves  with  patience 
and  assiduity  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
results  which  the  different  branches  of  science 
are  able  to  provide.  Few  have  this  synthetic 
power  over  such  a  wide  and  varied  field  as  that 
of  science  at  the  present  day.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  the  province  of  philosophy  than  of 
science  proper  to  exercise  it,  but  of  philosophy 
well  acquainted  with  scientific  work  and  results, 
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and  free  from  any  personal  bias,  or  delusive 
hope  of  providing  a  really  all-inclusive  system. 
This  could  never  be  done  unless  all  the  data 
were  provided  which  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  even  from  the  most  arduous  and  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  of  human  intelligence.  The 
region  of  the  known  is  ever  growing  larger,  but 
beyond  it  lies  still  a  vast  region  of  the  unknown, 
no  inroads  into  which  promise  so  far  to  reduce 
its  area  to  a  negligible  quantity. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitations  placed  by 
human  capacity  on  human  knowledge,  the 
actual  achievements  of  science  are  very  great, 
and  justifiably  lead  to  the  expectation  that  far 
greater  still  may  be  attained,  are  even  now  in 
some  cases  within  measurable  distance.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  electric  telegraph  was  still  to  some 
people  a  surprising  novelty.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  as  wireless  transoceanic  messages  was  not 
even  dreamed  of.  Very  much  more  recently 
than  fifty  years  ago  the  problem  of  human 
flight  was  regarded  as  insoluble.  It  is  now 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  has  been  utilized  to  a 
vast  extent  and  with  extraordinary  results  in  the 
present  war.  Heredity,  again,  was  regarded  as 
a  hopelessly  perplexing  question,  present  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  all  plant  and  animal 
development,  but  acting  in  an  apparently 
capricious  way  which  baffled  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  which  appeared  little  likely  to  be  so 
far  understood  as  to  become  amenable  to  human 
manipulation  further  than  the  empiric  observa¬ 
tions  and  methods  of  horticulturists  and  horse 
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and  cattle  breeders  might  render  possible. 
Now,  though  the  whole  subject  is  still  in  its 
scientific  infancy,  certain  “  laws/’  that  is  estab¬ 
lished  sequences  of  related  facts,  are  clearly 
emerging,  and  it  is  recognized  that  their  dis¬ 
covery  is  bound  to  be  of  great  importance,  not 
only  in  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms 
generally,  but  also  in  the  region  which  is 
specifically  human. 

Lastly,  the  youngest  of  all  the  sciences,  that 
which  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  its  subject 
matter  is  bound  ultimately  to  assume  prece¬ 
dence  over  them  all,  has  been  born,  and  is 
growing  steadily  if  not  rapidly,  psychology  or 
the  science  of  mental  activity,  the  importance 
of  which  in  the  very  practical  directions  of 
education  and  therapeutics  becomes  almost 
daily  more  widely  recognized.  What  has 
enabled  science  to  make  such  remarkable  pro¬ 
gress  throughout  the  sphere  of  its  activity? 

In  the  first  place  a  pre-supposition  which  has 
always  existed  and  confidence  in  which  grows 
with  every  fresh  success,  viz.  :  the  intelligibility 
of  the  universe  to  the  human  mind.  From  the 
first  man  has  made  efforts  to  understand  his 
natural  environment,  and  has  persevered 
despite  all  the  disappointments  he  encountered 
and  the  blunders  he  made.  For  of  course  he 
blundered,  as  a  child  might  do,  but  just  as  the 
child  grows  out  of  his  blunders,  so  did  primitive 
man,  and  at  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  him 
already  possessing  the  rudiments  of  much  of 
the  knowledge  which  has  acquired  such  marvel- 
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lous  proportions  in  our  own  time.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  he  had  already  acquired  more 
than  rudiments,  notably  in  that  of  astronomy 
which  is  a  very  old  science  and  of  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  evidently 
possessed  considerable  knowledge. 

Man  was  for  many  ages  hindered  from 
acquiring  mastery  over  natural  agencies  by  his 
proclivity  to  fashion  explanations  of  what  he 
observed  on  insufficient  data.  This  resulted  in 
his  either  overlooking  or  neglecting  facts  quite 
as  important  which  the  explanation  would  not 
cover,  or  else  in  his  so  mutilating  them  as  to 
force  them  into  it  to  the  great  detriment  of 
accuracy  and  often  of  commonsense.  Another 
hindrance  was  the  apparently  inborn  tendency 
of  the  average  man  to  persist  in  the  path  traced 
out  by  former  generations,  for  even  more  in 
ancient  times  than  in  our  own,  a  man  needed  to 
be  of  unusual  ability  and  strong  character  in 
order  to  depart  from  the  prejudices  and  super¬ 
stitions  of  his  “  fathers  ”  and  strike  out  a  new 
line  for  himself  and  his  successors. 

Besides  the  intelligibility  of  the  universe, 
there  is  another  postulate  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  modern  science,  viz.  :  the  uniformity  of 
nature ,  by  which  is  meant  the  observed  fact 
that  natural  phenomena  occur  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  in  sequences  that  answer  to  the 
expectation  that  they  will  not  vary.  The  alter¬ 
nations  of  day  and  night,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  must  have  been  the  first  indications  to 
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man  that  there  was  an  actually  existent  order  of 
nature,  and  by  degrees  he  brought  an  increasing 
number  of  his  experiences  into  line  with  it.  We 
need  distinctly  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  uniformity  of  nature  is  no  law.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said  a  so  far  justified  postulate  and  as 
such  we  must  accept  it,  remembering  that  just 
as  even  gravity  itself  may  be  subordinated  to 
and  to  some  extent  controlled  by  human  intelli¬ 
gence  and  skill  (as  in  the  flight  of  aircraft),  so 
there  may  be  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
which  the  uniformity  of  nature  yields  to  a  con¬ 
trol  higher  than  man  knows  how  to  exercise, 
and  unprecedented  in  his  experience. 

A  point  worthy  of  attention  is  that  in  every 
region  of  scientific  enquiry  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  there  is  no  stationariness  in  nature; 
there  is  always  movement  either  towards  or  from 
a  culminating  position.  Even  in  stars  and 
solar  systems  there  have  been  observed  different 
stages  of  development,  some  early  and  inchoate, 
some  more  complete,  others  evidently  deterior¬ 
ating  and  others  again  apparently  devoid  of  all 
internal  energy,  the  dead  suns  and  planets  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  of  which  our  own 
satellite,  the  moon,  is  a  familiar  example. 

A  term  has  just  been  casually  mentioned 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  modern  physics, 
energy.  What  is  energy  ?  “  In  physics  energy 

and  work  are  interchangeable  terms,”  and  the 
best  answer  that  can  be  given  as  to  its  nature  is  : 
Something  that  does  work,  and  can  neither  be 
created  nor  destroyed  by  any  means  discovered 
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or  apparently  discoverable  by  man.  Energy 
like  matter  is  constant ,  and  just  as  it  has  been 
found  that  new  matter  cannot  be  made  though 
it  can  pass  into  different  states,  so  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  energy  cannot  be  produced 
though  its  form  can  and  does  change. 

It  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact  that 
energy,  a  fundamental  concept  of  modern 
science,  manifesting  itself  at  every  turn  of  our 
life  in  one  way  or  another  is  absolutely  inappre¬ 
ciable  save  by  its  effects.  It  has  been  strikingly 
said  :  The  Apostle  Paul  had  no  thought  of 
physical  things  in  his  mind  when  he  used  the 
words,  ‘  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.5 
But  the  words  can  be  applied  with  profit  to 
illustrate,  perhaps  more  forcibly  than  any  single 
sentence,  the  essential  nature  of  energy.  It 
is  only  the  temporary  changes  in  the  form  and 
relative  amount  of  energy  which  are  manifest 
So  long  as  the  energy  neither  changes  in  amount 
nor  position,  it  belongs  to  the  unseen  and 
eternal.  No  direct  evidence  of  its  existence 
can  be  obtained,  though  its  existence  may  be 
inferred  with  certainty  if  in  similar  cases  to  the 
one  under  immediate  observation  changes  in  the 
energy  have  occurred.55 1 

The  question  here  naturally  arises  :  Is  life  a 
form  of  energy  ?  Like  energy  it  is  only  known 
by  its  effects;  there  is  no  means  of  isolating  it 
and  bringing  it  under  separate  observation.  It 
is  only  appreciable  in  living  creatures.  The 

1.  Solly  Matter  and  Energy t  pp.  32-3. 
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answer  to  this  enquiry  is  that  life  does  not  obey 
the  law  of  conservation.  When  death  occurs 
life  does  not  change  its  form,  it  disappears.  A 
dead  body  may  indeed  be  said  to  enable  other 
life  to  develope  in  so  far  as  the  fact  of  its  decay 
provides  maintenance  for  lower  organisms 
which  find  in  it  an  environment  favourable  to 
them,  but  it  is  not  the  same  life  which  previ¬ 
ously  animated  the  dead  body.  From  that 
something  has  gone,  something  intangible,  im¬ 
ponderable,  which  enabled  the  organism  to 
utilize  both  matter  and  energy,  but  which  has 
not  been  shown  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
either,  or  to  be  producible  from  or  by  either. 
Matter,  Energy,  and  Life  are  three  fundamental 
concepts  of  science,  about  all  of  which  it  has 
accumulated  many  facts,  and  systematized 
much  knowledge,  but  into  the  real  nature  of  any 
of  which  it  has  so  far  been  unable  to  penetrate. 

Associated  with  life,  probably  with  all  life, 
but  much  more  evidently  in  its  higher  than  in  its 
lower  forms,  most  evidently  in  man,  the  highest 
known  to  us,  is  mental  activity ,  mind  as  we 
popularly  call  it,  showing  itself  in  will,  emotions, 
intelligence,  and  in  man  in  that  remarkable 
manifestation,  the  discursive  or  logical  reason. 
Psychology  is  the  special  science  devoting 
itself  to  the  investigation  of  mental  processes, 
and  here  again  we  are  encountered  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  studying  that  which  we  only  know 
through  its  effects,  for  we  are  quite  ignorant  of 
what  mind  really  is.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  W.  McDougall,  F.R.S.,  that  there  are 
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two  ways  of  approaching  the  study  of  living 
beings,  the  one  one  “  from  below,  i.e.,  from  the 
side  and  with  the  methods  of  physical  and 
chemical  science,  and  extending  to  the  utmost 
the  reach  of  mechanical  explanations  of  the 
processes  of  their  bodies” ;  this  is  the  province 
of  physiology.  The  other  way  is  that  of 
psychology,  and  consists  “  in  deepening  our 
understanding  of  the  behaviour  of  all  living 
things  by  approaching  them  from  above,  by 
applying  to  them  the  standard  of  behaviour  that 
we  gain  from  the  study  of  ourselves.”  Both 
ways  are  necessary  and  will  doubtless  be  in-  _ 
creasingly  employed,  but  in  the  present  little 
volume  we  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
either.  We  have  only  to  regard  psychology  as 
in  certain  instances  it  does  or  it  should  affect 
the  highest  progress  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Extension  of  the  Scientific  Method  to 
History  and  Religion. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  extreme 
care  and  accuracy  of  modern  science,  its 
caution  in  accepting  results,  its  minute  and 
painstaking  investigation  of  every  fact  relevant 
to  the  subject  under  study,  must  necessarily 
have  exerted  a  very  wide  influence  over  the 
whole  domain  of  educated  thought.  And  this 
is  indeed  the  case,  so  that  the  scientific  method 
is  applied  to  studies  which  were  formerly  hardly 
regarded  as  being  susceptible  of  it.  Of  these 
history  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Of 
course  it  has  always  been  recognized  that  his¬ 
tory  purports  to  be  the  record  of  facts,  but  that 
which  constituted  trustworthiness  in  the  record 
was  very  imperfectly  realized  and  still  more 
imperfectly  carried  out.  Moreover,  if  absolute 
impersonalness  is  unattainable  even  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  far  more  so  in 
history  where  personal  predilections,  passions 
and  prejudices  come  so  largely  into  play;  and 
where  if  the  record  is  contemporary  that  ad¬ 
vantage  is  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  chronicler.  The  consultation  and 
comparison  of  different  records  by  different 
chronicles,  and  of  original  documents  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  gain  access  to  them,  are  now 
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acknowledged  by  all  historians  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable,  and  equally  so  is  a  calm,  dispassionate 
sifting  of  the  conflicting  evidence  they  often 
afford. 

This  is  now  fully  recognized,  but  it  was  not 
always  so.  In  times  not  so  very  ancient,  but 
more  conspicuously  the  more  ancient  they  are, 
historians  did  not  fight  shy  of  hearsay,  they 
accepted  uncritically  popular  accounts  and 
exaggerations,  they  often  gave  full  play  to  their 
own  individual  prejudices.  In  frequent  in¬ 
stances  their  work  purported  to  be  that  of  an 
author  other  than  themselves.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  these  drawbacks  in  every 
study  into  which  history  enters  as  a  factor;  and 
attention  is  drawn  to  them  here  because  the 
recognition  that  they  exist  has  raised  much 
doubt  and  heartsearching  among  Christians 
respecting  those  portions  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  which  claim  to  be  historical.  To  this 
subject  we  shall  return  at  a  later  stage,  but  it  is 
of  interest  to  point  out  here  that,  despite  the 
still  too  prevalent  notion  in  partially  educated 
minds  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  inimical 
to  science,  and  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
attitude  of  theologians  has  frequently  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  corroborate  this  notion,  “  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  by  far  the  greatest 
scientific  progress,  and  the  widest  application  of 
scientific  methods  have  taken  place  within  the 
sphere  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  sacred 
Writings.5’  One  chief  reason  of  this  is  that 
despite  imperfect  knowledge  and  understanding 
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of  their  contents  they  have  generated  “  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  those  great  ideas 
of  nature's  trustworthiness,  unity,  rationality, 
and  subordination  to  human  interests"1  which 
are  those  most  strongly  insisted  upon  by  modern 
science. 

We  may  here  relevantly  enquire  :  Has  the 
scientific  method  any  application  within  the 
sphere  of  religion?  And  the  answer  is  un¬ 
questionably  in  the  affirmative.  It  applies 
also  wherever  psychology  is  able  to  throw  light 
on  otherwise  obscure  mental  phenomena,  such 
as  “  conversion,"  and  wherever  wider  and  more 
exact  knowledge  of  natural  processes  renders  a 
non-miraculous  explanation  reasonable  and 
possible.  It  is  not  applicable  to  all  or  to  the 
highest  religious  experiences,  because  it  is 
unable  to  deal  with  the  data  they  afford.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  neither  deny  nor  contra¬ 
dict  them.  They  transcend  the  limits  within 
which  the  sphere  of  science  exists,  viz.  :  those 
of  time  and  space.  Beyond  these,  surrounding 
and  underlying  these,  is  another  to  apprehend 
which  requires  a  different  organ  than  that  of 
sensuous  perception  and  in  which  the  balance 
and  the  measuring  rod  with  all  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  are  of  no  avail.  But  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  turn  to  the  transcendental,  we  have  to  hear 
much  which  science  can  describe  to  us. 

With  regard  in  the  first  place  to  the  historical 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  based.  In  this 

1.  Inspiration  and  the  Old  Testament,  by  T.  H.  Sprott,  bishop  of 
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connexion  we  ought  not  to  leave  out  the  Old 
Testament  and  turn  at  once  to  the  Gospel 
Records,  for  whatever  else  Christ  may  be,  He  is 
without  doubt  an  historical  Personage,  and  no 
historical  Personage  can  be  rightly  appreciated 
unless  some  attention  is  given  to  the  times  which 
preceded  and  followed,  as  well  as  to  those  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  him.  Yet  the  briefest 
reference  to  these  is  all  that  is  possible  here. 
Christ  came  of  a  very  remarkable  though  a  small 
nation,  the  Hebrew.  As  man  He  inherited  its 
racial  characteristics  and  traditions.  Humanly 
speaking  His  life  was  coloured  throughout  by 
His  national  environment.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  consider  His  earthly  life  apart  from  it.  He 
came  as  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  prophets,  with 
whom,  through  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  their 
varying  times,  the  one  main  concern  had  been 
to  train  their  countrymen  to  a  firm  and  steadfast 
allegiance  to  One  supreme  and  righteous  God, 
at  first  thought  of  as  a  tribal  deity,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  emerging  into  clearer  and  clearer  vision  as 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  the  Judge  and 
Arbiter  of  every  nation  inhabiting  it.  This  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Divine  Righteousness  was  unique. 
No  other  nation  had  attained  to  it,  and  its  im¬ 
mense  importance  has  been  largely  obscured 
until  recent  times  owing  to  the  undeserved  dis¬ 
credit  brought  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  the  absurd  and  unreasonable  claim 
made  for  them  (which  they  nowhere  make  for 
themselves)  of  verbal  inspiration  and  historical 
and  scientific  infallibility.  This  has  had  the 
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unhappy  result  among  others  of  causing  the 
gross  and  cruel  ideas  and  conduct  of  a  people 
barely  emerged  from  barbarism,  to  be  attributed 
to  direct  Divine  inspiration,  whereas  the  true 
cause  was  the  imperfect  stage  of  religious  evolu¬ 
tion  as  yet  attained  by  the  nation  and  its 
teachers.  To  treat  the  Biblical  Writings  in 
this  way  is  to  deprive  them  of  all  true  value. 
It  is  only  if  they  are  subjected  to  the  keen  light 
and  searching  investigation  of  modern  criticism 
that  their  extraordinary  difference  in  many 
respects  from  other  documents  of  the  same  date 
comes  into  rightful  perspective.  The  worst 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  to  shut  them  away  from  research 
and  comparison.  They  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  either. 

Many  sharp  political  crises  and  vicissitudes 
attended  the  development  of  the  Jewish  people. 
More  than  once  they  had  seemed  on  the  point 
of  extinction  as  a  nation,  but  they  had  survived 
though  they  had  lost  their  independence,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era  had  passed 
under  the  domination  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
For  centuries  amid  cruel  internal  dissensions 
and  external  tyranny  during  which  they  had 
passed  from  one  foreign  yoke  to  another,  they 
looked  forward,  their  prophets  had  taught  them 
to  look  forward,  to  the  coming  of  an  Anointed 
One,  a  Messiah  Who  should  free  them  from  all 
oppression  and  establish  an  era  of  prosperity, 
peace  and  righteousness,  a  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  To  the  ordinary  Jewish  mind,  both 
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among  leaders  and  populace,  this  Kingdom  was 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  a  secular  and  politi¬ 
cal  ideal.  It  was  to  be  a  Jewish  Kingdom  of 
which  the  centre  would  be  Jerusalem,  and  the 
chief  benefits  confined  to  Palestine.  The  Jews 
were  essentially  a  “  peculiar  ”  and  exclusive 
people,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
Christ,  Who  was  Himself  a  Jew  of  the  purest 
blood,  conceived  the  idea,  and  imbued  His 
disciples  with  it,  of  extending  this  Divine  King¬ 
dom  throughout  the  world  without  distinction  of 
race  or  habitation,  so  that  a  very  few  years  after 
His  earthly  life  had  ended,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  proclaimed  that  in  Christ  there  could 
not  be  “  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  un¬ 
circumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman, 
freeman,  but  that  Christ  was  all  and  in  all.”  1 
The  great  message  of  the  Gospel  records,  of 
all  the  N.T.  writings  indeed,  resulting  in  such 
a  conviction  as  this,  was  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
to  man,  and  the  sonship  of  man  to  God,  neces¬ 
sarily  implying  the  brotherhood  of  all  human 
races,  nations,  and  individuals,  and  involving,  if 
accepted,  the  establishment  on  a  world-wide 
basis  of  that  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  which 
the  Hebrews  had  so  long  anticipated  as  affecting 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  their  own  nation. 
We  know  the  way  in  which  their  leaders  received 
that  message  and  its  Bearer,  with  contumely  and 
bitter  opposition;  we  know  how  finally  they 
carried  the  fickle  populace  with  them,  and,  by 
means  of  the  Roman  power  over  the  life  and 
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death  of  their  citizens,  compassed  His  cruci¬ 
fixion  as  a  common  criminal.  These  are  his¬ 
torical  facts  as  well  authenticated  as  any  others 
of  the  same  date.  The  chronicles  containing 
brief  and  fragmentary  records  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Him  Whom  Pilate  derisively  called 
“  The  King  of  the  Jews  ”  have  been  familiar 
to  nearly  all  of  us  since  childhood ;  and  most  of 
us  know  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
fiercest  light  of  modern  criticism  which  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  history  could  bring" 
to  bear.  The  result  has  been  to  place  them  on 
a  somewhat  different  but  securer  basis  than 
before.  If  the  records  of  the  life,  if  the  life 
itself,  are  seen  to  be  more  human  than  we  had 
supposed,  they  are  also  for  that  very  reason 
seen  to  be  more  Divine. 

This  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 
It  depends  not  wholly  on  historical  evidence, 
but  in  part  on  other  considerations  on  which  we 
shall  enter  in  subsequent  chapters.  What  we 
have  now  to  note  is  the  effect  which  on  entirely 
historical  evidence  was  produced  by  the  life  and 
teaching  which  to  outward  seeming  ended  so 
disastrously.  The  rise  and  spread  of  the 
Christian  Society  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his¬ 
tory.  Its  first  adherents  were  for  the  most  part 
men  and  women  of  the  uncultured  classes,  and 
though,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Rab¬ 
binical  Schools,  popular  education  in  Palestine 
was  for  the  most  part  on  a  higher  level  than  that 
in  other  countries,  still  it  was  on  a  narrow  basis 
and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  exclusive  adherence 
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to  national  traditions.  Further  the  new  Jewish 
Sect,  for  as  such  it  was  at  first  considered,  took 
its  rise  in  an  outlying  and  comparatively  un¬ 
important  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  its 
Founder  had  died  a  disgraceful  death,  that 
meted  out  to  recalcitrant  slaves,  and  its  few 
members  were  execrated  and  persecuted  by  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  priesthood  of  the  national 
religion.  Nevertheless  in  a  few  years  Christians 
were  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  most  of  the 
important  Syrian  towns,  in  Greece,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  in  Rome  itself,  and  under  the  Domitian 
and  subsequent  persecutions  their  increase  con¬ 
tinued  unchecked.  What  could  have  given 
vitality  and  extension  to  such  an  unpromis¬ 
ing  beginning?  The  Cross  alone  could  hardly 
have  effected  this.  It  was  the  alleged  sequel 
to  the  Cross  “  the  power  of  the  Resurrection  ” 
to  which  the  Christians  themselves,  and  their 
greatest  spokesman,  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  every¬ 
where  and  in  all  his  epistles  preached  “  Jesus  ” 
and  the  cc  Resurrection,”  attributed  it.  It  is 
after  all  simpler  to  take  them  at  their  own  word 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute  them,  and  yet 
more  difficult  to  find  any  other  adequate  reason 
for  so  strange  and  striking  a  phenomenon.  Nor 
does  it,  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  matter 
greatly  whether  the  chief  responsibility  for  this 
practical  and  effective  assertion  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  faith  is  due  to  the  genius  of  St.  Paul.  Paul 
himself,  on  that  hypothesis  requires  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  important  point  is  that  the 
Resurrection  was  asserted  by  the  earliest 
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Christians  to  be  the  motive  power  of  the  infant 
Church,  the  invisible  Presence  of  the  living 
Christ  its  inexhaustible  source  of  vitality. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  early  Christians 
lived  in  constant  expectation  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  their  Lord  “  in  power  and  great 
majesty/'  which  expectation,  as  we  know,  was 
not  fulfilled  in  the  sense  in  which  those  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  themselves  understood  it,  detract 
from  the  basic  value  of  their  Resurrection  faith. 
It  may  have  seemed  at  times  to  loom  larger  in 
their  view,  but  the  Resurrection  was  itself  the 
basis  on  which  that  expectation  rested.  There 
could  be  no  return  save  of  a  living  Lord.  They 
had  understood  His  Apocalyptic  utterances  as 
foretelling  His  almost  immediate  return.  The 
Resurrection  was  to  them  the  seal  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  and  the  sure  and  certain  pledge  of  their 
own,  or,  if  they  were  still  on  earth  when  the 
Second  Advent  took  place,  of  their  immediate 
transformation  to  enable  them  to  correspond 
with  the  new  environment  in  which  they  would 
find  themselves.  “  We  shall  not  all  sleep," 
wrote  St.  Paul,  “  but  we  shall  all  be  changed." 

At  this  juncture  there  arise  two  questions  of 
supreme  importance  on  which  we  must  enter  in 
the  next  chapter,  the  first  relates  to  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  itself ;  it  was  what  in  common  parlance  is 
called  a  miracle.  The  scientific  mind,  and 
more  especially  the  popular  interpretation  of 
that  mind,  are  inimical  to  the  miraculous.  How 
then  are  we  to  regard  the  claim  that  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  actually  occurred  as 
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an  event  in  time  and  space  ? 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  apparent 
delusion  under  which  our  Lord  Himself  rested 
with  regard  to  His  Second  Coming  and  the 
immediate  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  Did  He  really  anticipate  this,  and  if 
so  how  can  the  claim  which  is  made  for  Him, 
which  a  dispassionate  reader  of  the  Gospels  is 
bound  to  allow  that  He  made  for  Himself,  viz., 
that  he  stood  in  an  entirely  unique  relation  to 
the  Divine  Father  of  all,  be  reconciled  with  so 
completely  human  a  misconception? 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Life  of 
Christ  and  His  Human  Limitations. 

Miracle,  it  is  constantly  said,  and  still  more 
constantly  thought,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
conception  of  orderly  sequence  and  related  fact 
which  Science  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  that 
which  best,  in  fact  only,  satisfactorily  describes 
the  universe  in  which  we  live.  It  is  always  well 
when  we  approach  any  subject  about  which  there 
is  controversy,  to  make  quite  sure  of  the  way  in 
which  we  define  our  terms.  How  then  shall 
miracle  be  defined?  And  first,  since  we  are 
considering  the  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  life 
of  Christ  it  is  surely  necessary  to  see  in  what 
sense  or  senses  the  word  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  two,  the  word  rendered 
miracle  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  miraculum  wonder,  but  it  is  not 
an  accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  words 
which  it  represents.  One  of  these  means 
“  signs  ”  the  other  “  powers  ”  or  as  it  is 
several  times  translated  in  the  Revised  Version 
“  mighty  works.”  Now  these  do  not  signify 
inexplicable  wonders,  or  events  “  contrary  to  the 
Order  of  Nature  ”  which  is  the  way  in  which 
the  large  majority  of  people  regard  miracles. 
They  may  and  they  frequently  do  denote  occur¬ 
rences  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary 
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men  to  bring  about,  and  we  may  then  say  of 
them  that  they  are  generally  speaking  “  super¬ 
human/’  but  it  is  going  quite  beyond  legitimate 
inference  to  assert  that  they  are  “  supernatural.” 
We  are  not  in  a  position  from  the  standpoint  of 
science  to  say  that  anything  which  happens  is 
supernatural,  still  less  antinatural.  To  be 
justified  in  so  doing  we  should  need  to  know 
exactly  what  not  only  all  the  actual  but  all  the 
possible  happenings  in  nature  are,  and  this  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  for  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  possible  are  being  continually  en¬ 
larged. 

The  next  matter  to  note  is  that  Christ  Him¬ 
self  did  not  lay  nearly  so  much  stress  on  His 
mighty  works  as  has  generally  been  laid  on 
them  since.  He  did  indeed  once  point  to  them 
as  testimony  to  His  rightful  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Messiah.  This  was  when  the  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist  came  asking  Him  :  “  Art 
Thou  He  that  cometh  or  look  we  for  Another?” 
and  He  replied  “  Go  tell  John  the  things  ye  do 
hear  and  see,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  good  tidings  preached  unto  them.”  1  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  preaching  of  good  tidings 
to  the  poor  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
the  works  of  healing.  Now  it  is  these  to  which 
Christ  appealed  as  signs  of  His  mission  on 
earth,  and  so  far  from  being  against  the  Order 
of  Nature  they  are  restorations  of  it.  Disease, 
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deafness,  blindness  are  not  fulfilments  of 
nature ;  they  travesty,  as  we  may  even  say  con¬ 
travene  it.  No  one  would  dream  of  asserting 
of  a  physician  whose  treatment  had  resulted  in 
the  recovery  of  health  by  one  who  seemed  at  the 
point  of  death,  that  he  had  controverted  the 
Order  of  Nature.  Of  course  not  it  will  perhaps 
be  said,  because  he  used  “  natural 55  means. 
But  this  is  begging  a  very  important  question, 
the  means  used  by  him  were  certainly  natural 
but  they  were  also  physical ,  does  the  physical 
cover  the  whole  field  of  Nature?  Science  is 
proving  more  clearly  every  day  that  it  covers 
but  a  small  part,  and  that  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  its  re¬ 
covery  when  impaired  is  not  physical,  but 
mental.  Mental  therapeutics,  not  so  long  ago 
regarded  as  merely  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
cranks  and  quacks,  is  continually  gaining  a 
more  assured  and  recognized  position.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  give  any  explanation  of  our 
Lord’s  works  of  healing,  they  took  place  through 
His  utilizing  the  now  well-known  and  recog¬ 
nized  method  of  influencing  the  body  through 
the  mind.  We  need  not  therefore  suppose  that 
all  the  discoveries  and  inferences  of  20th 
Century  science  were  present  to  His  conscious¬ 
ness.  His  spiritual  intuition  grasped  the 
supreme  importance  of  faith  in  this  connexion, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  in  numerous 
recorded  instances  He  ascribed  the  beneficial 
effect  produced  directly  to  the  faith  of  the 
sufferer  who  came  or  was  brought  to  Him. 
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“Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee;”  “According  to 
thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee;”  “  Oh  Woman,  great 
is  thy  faith,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.” 
Again  we  have  the  sad  record  of  one  region 
which  He  visited  :  “  He  could  there  do  no 
mighty  work  because  of  their  unbelief.”  The 
works  of  healing  cannot  rightly  be  taken  as  any 
proof  either  that  He  was  more  than  man,  or  that 
He  employed  superhuman  means  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  health  to  the  diseased. 

There  were,  however,  other  signs  which  are 
attributed  to  Him  in  the  Gospel  records.  These 
exhibit  an  entirely  unusual,  and  as  at  present 
appears,  superhuman  control  over  the  processes 
of  Nature.  Before  we  enter  on  any  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question  :  What  do  we  think  of  Him  of  Whom 
it  is  recorded  that  He  did  these  things?  What 
think  we  of  Christ  ?  For  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
if  in  any  biography  we  come  across  accounts  of 
actions  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  subject  of  the 
biography,  we  shall  certainly  be  inclined  to  re¬ 
ject  them,  the  more  inclined  the  more  remark¬ 
able  they  are.  It  has  very  truly  been  said  that 
“  The  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  itself  the 
great  revelation  of  God.  If  we  cannot  find  in 
the  character  of  Jesus  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels  a  revelation  of  the 
highest,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  any  historic 
testimony  or  any  metaphysical  reasoning  which 
can  possibly  compel  our  belief  in  such  a  revela¬ 
tion.”  1 

1.  Rashdall.  Doctrine  and  Development,  p.  75. 
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The  claim  made  for  and  by  Christ  is  that  He 
stood  and  stands  in  an  entirely  unique  position 
to  God  and  man,  and  the  impression  which  He 
made  upon  His  contemporaries  by  His  teaching 
and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  His  life  as  described 
in  the  Gospel  records  is  in  accordance  with  this 
claim.1  “  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man  ”  was 
the  reason  given  by  the  officers  of  the  chief 
Priests  and  Pharisees  for  not  arresting  Him  in 
the  Temple  precincts  when  they  were  sent  to  do 
so.  “  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou 
art  the  King  of  Israel  ”  was  the  testimony  of  the 
newly  called  disciple  of  whom  Christ  had  just 
said  “  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  is  no 
guile.”  2  That  an  Israelite  should  have  hailed 
in  one  who  seemed  to  him  a  divinely  inspired 
teacher  the  expected  Messiah  was  perhaps  no 
matter  of  surprise,  that  he  should  have  spon¬ 
taneously  uttered  the  supreme  title  Son  of  God 
signified  far  more.  This  confession  of 
Nathaniel  is  recorded  in  the  4th  Gospel,  but  the 
confession  of  Peter  who  had  companied  with 
his  Master  for  many  months  in  daily  life  is 
given  in  St.  Matthew,  “  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.”  3  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  Christ  never  disavowed  the  unparalleled 
honour  which  His  followers  thus  claimed  for 
Plim,  specially  noticeable  because  in  other 
respects  He  was  as  He  described  Himself 
“  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.”  4  Yet  in  the  gracious 
invitation  which  immediately  preceded  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Himself,  it  is  recorded  that  He 

1.  Matt.  X.  27.  2.  John  IV.49.  3.  Matt.  XVI.  16.  4.  Matt.  XI.  29. 
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said  :  “  All  things  have  been  delivered 
unto  Me  of  My  Father:  and  no  one  knoweth 
the  Son  save  the  Father;  neither  doth  any 
know  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom¬ 
soever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him.55  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  argue  that  this  passage  is 
compatible  with  the  notion  that  Christ  was 
merely  speaking  of  Himself  as  one  among  many 
sons  of  God.  Fie  did  indeed  recognize  that 
other  men  were  sons  of  God,  He  spoke  to  them 
often  of  their  “  Father  in  heaven5';  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  was  the  pivot  of  His  teaching,  but 
He  nevertheless  appears  to  have  maintained  the 
continual  consciousness  that  His  own  Sonship 
was  of  a  unique  kind.  That  consciousness  was 
so  continual,  it  is  so  evidently  implicit  in  His 
conduct  and  Flis  teaching  that  occasional 
express  utterance  of  it  seems  to  be  its  natural 
outcome  in  a  life  in  which  it  was  the  guiding 
principle. 

In  our  creeds  the  qualifying  term  applied  to 
“  Son55  is  “  only  begotten,55  and  it  has  created 
endless  perplexities;  but  it  was  not  contained  in 
the  earliest  Latin  versions  where  “  unicus  55  is 
employed  to  render  the  Greek  word  /movoyev^g, 
According  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  this  is  most 
accurately  translated  in  English  by  the  expres¬ 
sion,  the  only  one  of  his  kind,  “  so  that  origin¬ 
ally  and  historically  the  word  was  used  to 
express  this  fundamental  and  all-important,  but 
surely  not  unintelligible  Christian  idea,  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  other  being  ever  was  or  can  be.  He 
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represents  God,  He  reveals  God’s  Nature  in  a 
way  in  which  no  other  has  or  we  believe  can  do. 
His  relation  to  God  the  Father,  His  relation  to 
humanity,  is  solitary,  unparalleled,  unique ;  and 
there  are,  I  think,  not  many  critics  of  the  Gospel 
who  will  not  admit  that  no  less  than  this,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  history,  Jesus  did  claim  for  Him¬ 
self.  No  doubt  to  the  Jew,  “Son  of  God” 
meant  primarily  “  the  Messiah,”  but  Messiah- 
ship  (as  Jesus  interpreted  it)  did  imply  this  uni¬ 
versal  claim.”  1 

If  we  acknowledge  it,  the -“mighty  works” 
other  than  works  of  healing,  those  which  exhibit 
unprecedented  control  over  natural  processes, 
appear  in  a  totally  different  perspective  to  that 
in  which  we  should  otherwise  see  them.  They 
were  wrought  not  in  contravention  or  opposition 
to  nature,  but  by  Divine  Power  manifesting 
itself  in  and  through  a  supreme  fulfilment  of 
nature,  viz.  :  that  perfect  and  ideal  Man  Who 
was  alone  capable  of  entirely  responding  to  the 
call  of  God  to  mankind  by  rising  to  the  full 
capabilities  and  privileges  of  Sonship,  because 
He  was  pre-eminently  Son. 

Of  all  the  “signs”  that  were  an  accompaniment 
of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth  the  Resurrection  was 
the  chief,  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  faith  in 
it  was  the  vital  characteristic  of  the  early 
Church.  If  we  are  to  attain  the  same  vitality 
through  the  same  faith  it  will  not  be  because 
experts  have  placed  beyond  doubt  the  manner 


1.  Rashda-ll.  Doctrine  and  Development,  p.  78. 
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in  which  that  Resurrection  took  place,  for  this 
probably  they  will  never  achieve.  Sufficient 
historical  evidence  to  carry  immediate  convic¬ 
tion  of  an  event  so  far  outside  ordinary  human 
experience  has  to  be  of  the  “  overwhelming  ” 
kind,  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  any  event 
two  thousand  years  old  is  impossible  to  come  by. 
It  is  not  on  such  evidence  that  we  place  cre¬ 
dence  in  any  events  recorded  in  chronicles  of 
that  date.  We  believe  what  they  say  on  par¬ 
ticular  points  if  we  find  that  they  are  generally 
trustworthy,  if  they  corroborate  one  another,  if 
that  which  they  record  is  in  itself  reasonable  and 
in  relation  with  subsequent  happenings.  Other¬ 
wise  we  suspend  judgment  and  allow  simply 
that  such  and  such  things  may  have  happened, 
but  that  we  cannot  be  certain.  Is  that  our  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  ? 

No,  it  is  not,  if  we  recognize  the  unique  claim 
He  made.  Then  the  Resurrection  falls  into 
place  as  the  simply  inevitable  consequence  of 
His  being  what  He  is,  and  the  Gospel  accounts 
of  it,  however  they  may  be  interpreted,  leave 
this  strong  and  clear  impression  on  our  minds  : 
that  after  His  crucifixion  He  repeatedly  ap¬ 
peared  living  to  His  disciples  and  inspired 
them  with  such  courage  and  power  that  from 
being  a  cowed,  timid  set  of  men  ready  to  for¬ 
sake,  and  in  one  case  even  to  deny,  their  Master 
in  His  hour  of  distress  and  weakness,  they 
became  able  and  glad  to  proclaim  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Him  in  face  of  the  most  deadly  opposi- 
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tion  which  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  their 
nation  could  devise.  That  they  did  so  change 
the  rise  and  spread  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  amply  testifies,  “  and  beyond  all  doubt 
the  tidings  that  mortal  eyes  had  seen  the  Lord 
after  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  did, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  produce  an  intensity  of  belief 
in  a  life  beyond  the  Grave  which  probably  could 
have  been  developed  by  no  other  means. 
Beyond  all  doubt  that  simple  tradition  is  even 
now  capable  of  inspiring  with  spiritual  hopes 
souls  and  lives  that  would  be  deaf  to  all  our 
reasonings  from  the  facts  of  the  moral  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  rationality  of  the  Universe. 
But,  for  those  who  have  once  learned  to  look 
with  critical  eyes  on  the  recorded  narratives  of 
wonderful  events,  the  historical  evidence  of  the 
Resurrection  story  will  seldom  bear  all  the 
weight  of  this  momentous  belief.  For  them 
assuredly  what  they  think  of  the  historic  Resur¬ 
rection  will  depend  largely  on  what  they  have 
independently  come  to  believe  about  God  and 
Christ,  about  the  meaning  of  human  life  and 
the  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  The  evidence 
that  the  Apostles  believed  themselves  to  have 
seen  the  risen  Lord  is,  indeed,  evidence  which 
no  sober  criticism  can  set  aside ;  but  each  of  us 
must  inevitably  interpret  and  explain  that  belief 
of  theirs  in  accordance  with  his  own  pre-sup¬ 
positions  . 

The  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  Vision  is  of 
a  kind  which  can  hardly  appeal  to  those  who  are 
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not  already  at  least  pre-disposed  to  the  belief  in 
human  immortality/'  (x)  But  we  may  recognize 
this  and  yet  keep  a  firm  belief  in  the  reality  of 
that  Resurrection  making  it  our  strength  and 
joy  as  it  was  of  the  first  Christians.  It  is  not 
the  “  empty  tomb  ”  though  some  persons  still 
regard  it  as  so  necessary  to  insist  upon  which 
does,  or  which  did,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  carry  conviction  to  the  Christian  heart 
and  mind,  it  is  the  Presence  of  the  living  Lord 
and  to  that  there  is  ample  testimony  both  in 
history  and  in  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the 
present  day. 

The  considerations  which  apply  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection  apply  to  those  other  great  signs  which 
characterize  the  Gospel  records  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  If  He  was  that  which  He  claimed  to 
be,  is  it  any  matter  of  surprise  that  He  should 
have  possessed  and  exercised  a  control  over 
natural  processes  unequalled  by  other  men? 
Does  it  not  seem  altogether  fitting  that  through 
spiritual  intuition  and  by  faith  in  His  Heavenly 
Father  He  should  have  had  the  commanding 
penetration  into  the  Order  of  Nature  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  science  by  long  endeavour,  and 
patient,  intelligent  labour  to  acquire.  Is  it  not 
this  which  enabled  Him  to  accomplish  not  in 
opposition  to,  but  through  the  instrumentality 
of  natural  processes  which  quite  possibly 
science  may  some  day  discover,  those  wonderful 
results  which  are  called  His  “  miracles/’  and 
which  were  indeed  indications  of  His  mission 


l.  Doctrine  and  Development,  pp.  79  ff. 
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to  those  who  received  Him  as  what  He  was? 
It  is  not  necessary  if  we  hold  this  belief  to 
accept  uncritically  every  detail  which  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  “  In  no 
sphere  is  the  ‘  all  or  nothing  5  argument  more 
hopelessly  irrational.  Indeed  it  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  which  no  one  adopts  in  any  historical 
enquiry.”  Because  this  historical  enquiry  is  of 
such  supreme  importance  the  severity  of  critical 
investigation  has  been  beyond  all  precedent, 
and  the  wholesale  acceptance  of  its  extreme 
results  by  those  who  are  in  no  position  To  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion  on  its  merits  is  wildly  irra¬ 
tional.  “  It  has,  for  instance,  been  said,  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  one  recorded  saying 
of  Christ  is  His.  Such  scepticism  seems  to  be 
excessive,  but  we  might  admit  it  [though  few  if 
any  critics  do]  without  seriously  weakening  our 
belief  in  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  We  might  not  be  sure  that  any 
given  saying  is  genuine,  but  we  might  still  be 
quite  sure  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them 
are  so.”  1 

This  is  in  reality  the  method  we  employ  in 
any  biography.  We  judge  of  special  incidents 
by  their  accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  its  subject.  We  do  not  because  we  feel 
doubtful  about  some  of  them  discard  the  whole 
number  and  regard  the  account  as  unworthy  of 
any  credence.  We  should  regard  such  a  mode 
of  treatment  as  being  quite  as  uncritical  as  the 
acceptance  of  all  that  is  asserted  without  any 

1.  Doctrine,  and  Development,  p.  70. 
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consideration,  and  were  the  Subject  of  the 
Gospel  Records  a  less  supremely  important 
Personality  such  no  doubt  would  have  been  our 
method  in  their  case  also.  We  need  not  unduly 
regret  that  it  should  have  been  more  stringent, 
because  the  result  has  been  to  show  that  no  con¬ 
ceivable  severity  of  criticism  is  able  to  dispos¬ 
sess  those  Records  of  their  historical  basis  or 
make  them  of  less  value  to  mankind.  They 
still  testify  to  the  central  truth  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  “  Christ  must  be  recognized  as  the 

Unique  Son . not  only  on  account  of  His 

actual  place  in  history,  but  also  on  account  of 
His  exceptional  consciousness  of  a  filial  relation 
to  God  and  of  God’s  fatherly  relation  to  Him. 
His  knowledge  of  God’s  Nature,  His  sense  of 
God’s  Fatherhood,  His  sense  of  a  Divine 
mission,  His  perception  of  the  true  ideal  for 
man,  His  realization  of  that  ideal  in  actual  life — 
all  were  such  as  none  had  ever  known  before.”  1 
We  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  have  to  consider  before  returning 
to  our  main  subject,  viz.  :  How  is  it  that,  if  our 
Lord  held  the  unique  position  towards  God 
which  He  claimed  and  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
records  of  His  life  and  by  the  rise  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church,  on  any  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  interpretation  of  His  teaching  with  regard 
to  His  Second  Coming  and  to  its  consequences 
of  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  He  was  mistaken?  The 
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Apocalyptic  return  did  not  take  place;  there 
came  no  sudden  catastrophic  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  He  seemed 
in  accordance  with  the  general  Jewish  expecta¬ 
tion  to  predict. 

Our  Lord  was  Man  and  held  as  unique  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  human  race  as  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  Father,  but  we  have  to  remember 
that  He  was  not  only  “  Man,”  not  merely  a 
typical  Representative  of  the  human  race,  but 
(and  otherwise  He  could  not  have  been  its 
typical  Representative)  He  was  a  Man,  an 
individual  of  that  race,  born,  as  all  human  indi¬ 
viduals  are,  in  a  definite  society,  at  a  definite 
historical  epoch,  characterized  by  a  definite  stage- 
in  and  mental  attitude  towards  human  know¬ 
ledge,  at  that  time  eminently  unscientific  as  we 
reckon  in  these  days.  This  recognition  of  our 
Lord’s  individuality  is  of  immense  importance. 
Upon  its  reality  hangs  to  some  extent  the  force 
of  His  universal  claim;  for  if  He  was  in  truth 
the  human  Representative,  unique  there  as 
unique  in  His  relation  to  God,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Him  to  be  in  all  points  like  unto  His 
brethren.  If  during  His  earthly  life  He  had 
been  endowed  not  only  with  the  supreme 
spiritual  intuition  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  His  mission  but  also  with  dateless  and  in¬ 
fallible  human  knowledge  He  could  not  have 
truly  shared  the  ordinary  life  common  to  men. 
His  would  have  been  lived  under  conditions 
wThich  precluded  Him  from  experiencing  their 
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trials,  their  temptations,  their  perplexities,  their 
disappointments,  their  sorrows.  The  Gospel 
Records  exempt  Christ  from  none  of  these 
things.  We  are  told  that  He  suffered  from 
fatigue,  from  hunger,  that  He  wept  with  His 
sorrowing  friends,  that  at  the  approach  of  His 
passion  He  felt  His  heart  “  sorrowful  even  unto 
death,”  that  He  shared  His  disciples'  ignorance 
of  “  times  and  seasons,”  that  He  “  marvelled  ” 
at  their  unbelief.  None  of  these  experiences 
is  compatible  with  the  notion  of  perfect  know¬ 
ledge.  On  the  contrary  they  fully  bear  out  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  who  (clearly  showing  what  the  belief 
of  the  earlier  Christians  in  this  matter  was) 
asserts  that  “  wherein  He  Himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that 
are  tempted,”  1  and  that  “  we  have  not  an  High 
Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  our  infir¬ 
mities;  but  One  that  hath  been  tempted  in  all 
points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.”  2 

It  is  just  the  fact  that  Christ  Himself  as  an 
Individual  experienced  those  inner  vicissi¬ 
tudes  experienced  by  all  human  individuals 
which  in  combination  with  the  consciousness  of 
His  unique  relation  to  God  enabled  Him  to 
insist  with  such  weight  and  authority  upon  the 
sonship  of  the  whole  human  race  and  of  every¬ 
one  of  its  members.  Had  He  been  exempt 
from  human  limitation  He  could  not  have  been 
truly  and  actually  Man,  and  that  would  have 

1.  Heb.  II.  18.  2.  IV.  15. 
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placed  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
other  men’s  realizing  and  putting  into  practice 
through  His  power  the  great  truth  of  their  own 
sonship  to  God.  A  Being  exempt  from  human 
limitation  could  not  have  been  the  norm  at 
which  mankind  was  to  aim. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Christ  and  Theology. 

The  word  “  Theology  ”  is  but  too  likely  to 
raise  an  inimically  critical  spirit  in  those  readers 
who  feel  that  formal  definitions  and  “  articles 
of  religion”  are  not  in  harmony  with  that  direct¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  as  He  taught  it  to  His  own  disciples. 
,Yet  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  even  He, 
that  Divine  Teacher  Who  knew  as  none  before 
or  since  has  ever  known,  the  heart  of  man  was 
not  able  to  tell  even  the  faithful  few  all  that 
He  desired  they  should  know.  “  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now  39  expresses  the  spirit  of  much  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  which  He  gave  them.  That  teaching  was 
the  seed  of  a  life.  It  was  like  the  mustard  seed 
in  His  parable  which  from  being  the 
smallest  of  all  seeds  grew  so  large  that  the  birds 
of  heaven  came  to  roost  in  its  branches.  His 
aim  and  purpose  are  expressed  in  those  other 
words  :  “  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 
Life  grows,  life  develops;  nothing  living  can 
be  bestowed  in  an  unchanging  and  unchange¬ 
able  form.  Therefore  His  own  religion,  His 
own  teaching  about  His  Heavenly  Father  and 
the  relation  of  men  to  Him  and  to  one  another, 
could  not  be  bestowed  in  that  way.  The  Spirit 
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Who  is  the  Lord  of  Life,  its  Originator,  its 
Sustainer,  its  Power,  was  to  take  of  the  things 
of  Christ  and  show  them  throughout  the  ages  to 
the  disciples  as  they  became  able  to  bear  them 
by  growing  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 

Yet  it  will  be  understood  that  in  all  these 
succeeding  ages  there  was  the  necessity  of 
expressing  in  intelligible  language,  and  so  far 
as  possible  with  common  assent,  the  things 
which  the  Christians  of  each  age  believed  to  be 
true  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  and  of  His  Work  on  earth  and  beyond 
earth.  In  this  effort  after  expression  the 
guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  promised, 
He  should  lead  them  into  “  all  truth.”  But 
all  truth  cannot  be  grasped  at  once  in  any 
region  of  human  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  gradual  growth  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Natural  Order  is  proof  of  this,  and  we  have 
already  drawn  attention  in  a  previous  chapter 
to  the  frequent  alterations  in  scientific  theory 
which  the  slow  and  often  uncertain  progress  of 
scientific  study  and  research  has  entailed. 
Theology  is  the  theoretical  side  of  religion, 
Christian  Theology  with  which  alone  we  are 
here  concerned,  of  Christian  religion.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  the  creeds  as 
standing  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  do  scientific 
generalizations  to  the  facts  of  Nature  which 
they  resume.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  by  way 
of  illustration  to  particularize  a  little  further 
and  to  say  for  instance  that  the  Christian 
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Generalization  of  the  unique  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Divine  F ather  holds  a  very  similar  posi¬ 
tion  to  that  which  the  “  law  of  gravitation  ” 
holds  to  the  facts  of  gravity.  To  all  persons 
who  are  able  to  appreciate  these  facts  and  the 
inevitable  inferences  from  them  it  is  unassail¬ 
able.  Yet  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  who 
accept  it  are  unable,  or  unwilling  from  lack  of 
leisure  or  inclination,  to  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  If  such 
persons  “  disbelieve  "  the  law  of  gravitation  it 
is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  convince  them. 
In  like  manner  it  is  quite  impossible  to  convince 
persons  who  are  in  intellectual  doubt  but  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  carefully  to  study  the 
Gospels  and  human  history  in  relation  to  them, 
and  to  put  the  claim  made  in  the  former  to  the 
test  of  experience,  of  the  “  Divinity  "  of  Christ. 
In  neither  case  is  their  incredulity  based  on  such 
foundations  as  should  render  it  strong  enough 
to  influence  the  belief  of  others. 

We  will  turn  now  to  those  early  expressions 
of  Christian  belief  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  Creeds.  In  both  the 
distinct  and  emphatic  assertion  is  made  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  holds  an  entirely  unique  rela¬ 
tion  to  “  God,  the  Father  Almighty"  (or  all¬ 
sovereign  as  it  would  more  accurately  be  ren¬ 
dered  from  the  Greek).  In  the  Apostles' 
Creed  He  is  stated  to  be  “  the  only  Son,"  in  the 
Nicene  Creed  that  He  was  “  begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God,  Light 
of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God."  These  ex- 
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pressions  are  meaningless  to  some  persons,  by 
some  resented  as  being  an  unwarrantable  intru¬ 
sion  into  matters  too  high  for  any  human  thought 
and  words  to  formulate.  The  same  creeds  by 
their  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  our  Lord’s 
earthly  life  and  by  the  emphatic  assertion  that 
He  was  “  made  man  ”  state  no  less  distinctly 
that  He  was  “  very  Man  ”  than  that  He  was 
“  very  God.”  These  two  truths  are  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  is  over-emphasized.  Both 
need  to  be  given  their  due  place  if  we  are  at  all 
to  grasp  our  Lord’s  unique  relation  to  the 
eternal  Father  and  to  ourselves.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  be  of  assistance  to  some  persons  to  be 
reminded  that  because  Christ  is  “  very  God,”  it 
is  not  a  necessary,  or  even  a  possible,  conse¬ 
quence  that  He  should  manifest  to  finite 
creatures  the  complete  Being,  the  essential  and 
incommunicable  glory  of  the  Godhead.  God 
can  be  completely  and  perfectly  known  to  God 
only.  That  which  Christ  revealed  to  men  was 
all  that  a  perfect  human  life  could  reveal  of  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  and  He  needed  to  be 
God  in  order  to  do  that.  But  behind  and 
beyond  what  under  such  limitations  He  made 
known,  lay  and  lies  the  vast  region  of  the  un¬ 
knowable  Godhead  into  the  mysteries  of  which 
no  human  being  can  penetrate,  and  before  which 
we  must  ever  bow  our  heads  in  silent  reverence. 

Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  bestowed  on  us  in  and 
through  Christ  is  true  knowledge  so  far  as  it 
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goes .  It  is  really  the  case,  as  He  Himself  said, 
that  if  we  have  seen  Him,  we  have  seen  “  the 
Father/'  And  that  name  is  the  one  which  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  unique  Son  is  the  name 
which  best  expresses  the  Divine  relation  to 
those  human  sons  who  are  not  unique  but  who 
have  been  brought  into  being  after  the  likeness, 
and  in  order  to  attain  the  perfect  expression  of 
the  likeness,  of  Him  Who  is  unique.  It  is  only 
when  the  reality  of  the  knowledge  of  God  given 
in  Christ  is  grasped  by  us  that  we  can  realize 
what  our  human  sonship  to  Him  means,  what 
freedom  and  power  it  implies,  what  undying 
hope  and  unshakeable  courage  it  ought  to 
inspire.  The  author  who  has  been  so  often 
quoted  strikingly  says  :  “  When  once  we  have 
admitted  the  solitary  majesty  of  the  religious 
and  moral  consciousness  of  Jesus,  we  ought  to 
go  on  to  insist  that  all  that  He  claims  for  Him¬ 
self,  He  claims  for  the  whole  human  race  also, 
for  the  whole  human  race  through  Him.  It 
was  the  very  object  of  His  life  to  communicate 
to  others  also  this  consciousness  of  God's  love, 
this  consciousness  of  Sonship,  this  power  of 
doing  God's  Will  that  He  experienced  in  such 
supreme  wise  in  the  depths  of  His  own  Soul.  . 

. To  make  men  feel  the  love  of  God  as 

He  felt  it,  and  do  the  Will  of  God  as  He  did 
it — that  is  the  supreme  object  of  Christ's  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  world."  1 

It  is  not  speaking  at  all  too  strongly  to  say 
that  this  supreme  object  would  have  been 

1.  Doctrine  and  Development,  pp.  103-4. 
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utterly. defeated  if  our  Lord  had  not  shown  that 
it  was  possible  to  preserve  under  the  actual 
human  vicissitudes  of  actual  human  life  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God’s  love  and  the  power  of  doing 
His  Will,  by  Himself  submitting  to  those  con¬ 
ditions  with  all  the  limitations  they  implied. 
He  could  tell  His  disciples  with  such  insistent 
force  to  have  no  care,  to  trust  utterly  and  in 
every  detail  their  Father  in  heaven,  because 
such  a  care-free  mind,  such  utter  trust  charac¬ 
terized  His  own  life.  He  could  enjoin  on  them 
continually  to  “  have  faith  in  God,”  to  “  take 
no  thought  what  they  should  speak  ”  before 
their  and  His  enemies  because  His  own  life  was 
lived  in  just  such  unwavering  faith,  because  He 
Himself  depended  from  moment  to  moment 
during  the  period  of  His  human  weakness  upon 
Divine  inspiration  for  what  He  should  do  and 
say.  The  New  Testament  Writings  bring  out 
very  clearly  and  very  simply  the  twofold  unique 
relation  of  Christ,  that  to  the  Divine  Father 
and  that  to  mankind.  If  we  could  accept  what 
is  said  with  as  much  simplicity  and  as  little 
aniere  fensee  as  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels  and  epistles  very  few  of  those 
metaphysical  difficulties,  of  which  so  much  is 
sometimes  made,  would  be  left. 1 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  arose  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  those  attempts  to 
define  and  delimit  the  Nature  of  Christ,  His 

1.  Some  persona  would  wish  to  except  from  this  statement  the  4th 
Gospel,  and  many  passages  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  seems  to 
the  writer  an  open  question  whether  we  do  not  read  into  these  doouments 
most  of  the  difficulties  whioh  we  think  we  find  there. 
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unique  Sonship,  and  His  unique  Manhood 
which  finally  issued  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Apostles’  and  Nicene  creeds.  These  creeds, 
the  drawing  up  of  which  was  rendered  really 
necessary  by  the  vagaries  of  belief  exhibited  by 
the  early  heretics,  the  Gnostics,  the  Mani- 
chaeans  the  Arians  and  others,  expressed 
fairly  enough  to  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  of  those  days  what  Christ  was  felt 
to  be  to  the  men  who  lived  in  them. 
They  do  to  a  large  extent  express  what 
we  feel  Him  to  be  to  ourselves,  but,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  it  is  in  terms 
of  an  antiquated  philosophy  which  has  no  vital 
hold  on  the  ordinary  man  and  which  is  rejected 
by  the  serious  thinker.  It  seems  true  to  say 
that  those  who  have  the  most  living  hold  on 
the  reality  of  our  Lord’s  unique  Sonship  to  God 
and  relation  to  man  are  those  who  have  re¬ 
interpreted,  or  re-expressed  the  creeds  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  present  stage  of  Christian 
feeling  when  so  much  disunion  exists  between 
the  various  independent  branches  of  the  Church 
Universal,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  fresh 
authoritative  statement  of  Christian  belief 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  yet  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  that  some  formal  and  definite 
expression  of  that  belief  is  a  necessity.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
best  expedient  is  to  retain  the  old  formulae,  but 
to  allow  without  accusations  of  heresy  or  dis¬ 
honesty,  as  wide  and  various  an  interpretation 
of  them  as  is  compatible  with  a  sincere  recogni- 
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tion  that  Christ  was  absolutely  unique  in  His 
relation  alike  to  God  and  to  man. 

To  allow  this  latitude  is  to  allow  that  there 
exists  in  the  science  of  Religion,  Theology,  the 
same  power  of  vital  development  as  exists  in  all 
other  branches  of  science.  To  assert  that'the 
last  word  in  Christian  Theology  was  said  in  the 
time  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  or  modified  in  their 
thoughts  on  the  great  subjects  which  occupied 
them,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that 
nothing  could  be  added  to  or  modified  in  the 
science  of  physics  or  of  biology  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  is  a  marvellous  product  of  the  human 
intellect  and  shows — for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  written — much  insight  into  natural  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  even  where 
not  false  as  a  description  of  those  processes  in 
the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  and  as  a  fact 
its  unquestioned  acceptance  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  did  much  to  retard  and  impede 
the  progress  of  science.  We  should  do  well 
to  profit  by  this  example,  and  to  realize  that  the 
altered  conceptions  and  demands  of  the 
religious  consciousness  in  our  own  day  are  by 
no  means  necessarily  or  even  probably  a  sign 
of  deterioration,  but  rather  of  that  vitality  which 
inevitably  causes  development.  Development, 
even  if  it  means  some  very  radical  changes,  or 
what  seem  to  us  radical,  should  not  cause  dismay 
either  in  the  Church  at  large  or  in  her  individual 
members,  if  they  truly  believe  in  the  continual 
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guidance  and  inspiration  of  that  Divine  Spirit 
Who  is  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life.  Life, 
whether  physical  or  spiritual,  must  develop  if 
it  is  to  continue,  for  cessation  of  development 
means  the  commencement  of  decay.  Develop¬ 
ment,  however,  is  very  frequently  characterized 
by  stages  in  which  proportion  seems  to  be  lost, 
and  the  resultant  form  lacks  in  beauty  and 
definiteness.  But  these  stages  are  temporary, 
and  as  the  organism  passes  from  one  to  the 
other  there  is  all  the  time  steady,  though 
not  always  immediately  perceptible,  advance 
towards  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  the  perfect 
type.  So  it  is  with  Christian  Theology.  It 
develops,  and  as  it  develops  it  goes  through 
changes  and  modifications,  which  to  those  who 
are  deeply  attached  to  its  old  form  seem  at  the 
least  doubtful  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  so  dangerous  as  the  attempt 
compulsorily  to  stop  them,  because  this  cannot 
really  be  done.  No  life  can  be  cramped  into 
a  form  suitable  only  to  a  stage  of  development 
which  it  has  outgrown.  In  the  attempt  it  may 
be  warped,  even  mutilated,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  to  stand  still. 

There  are  periods  in  all  organic  development 
which  seem  like,  indeed  are,  crises.  In  the 
individual  birth  and  adolescence  are  the  greatest 
of  these,  and  both  are  accompanied  by  con¬ 
siderable  physical  re-adjustment,  in  the  former 
case  unconscious,  in  the  latter  frequently 
attended  by  much  mental  disturbance.  In  the 
formation  and  development  of  political  and 
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social  institutions  we  mostly  find  that  in  their 
transitions  from  one  stage  to  another,  they  pass 
through  struggle,  difficulty,  conflict,  temporarily 
inchoate  results.  Why  should  we  expect 
religious  development  to  be  exempt  from  the 
like  vicissitudes?  The  human  mind,  individual 
and  collective,  functions  after  the  same  manner 
whatever  may  be  the  materia  with  which  it  has 
to  deal,  and  it  is  often  out  of  ignorance  or  for¬ 
getfulness  of  this  fact  that  our  difficulties  arise. 
Neither  in  the  history  of  life,  nor  of  mind,  nor 
of  science  do  new  forms  spring  to  birth  fully 
equipped  like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 
They  start  from  small  beginnings,  they  grow' 
and  are  moulded  by  degrees  through  many 
stages  till  they  reach  that  of  their  full  and  per¬ 
fect  development.  Religion,  and  Theology 
the  science  of  Religion,  are  no  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Theology  must  indeed  be  founded  on 
definite  verified  facts  and  definite  inference 
from  those  facts,  as  is  the  case  with  all  science, 
but  its  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  bound  to 
undergo  much  modification  and  development  if 
it  is  to  approximate  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
truth  just  as  is  the  case  with  science.  The 
fundamental  facts  of  Christian  Theology  are  to 
be  found  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  fundamental  inferences  from  them  in  His 
unique  relation  to  God  and  to  mankind.  Many 
subordinate  facts  and  inferences  are  consequent 
upon  these,  needing  to  be  re-tested,  co¬ 
ordinated,  systematized,  re-interpreted  from  age 
to  age  as  man  grows  in  experience  and  know- 
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ledge.  This  is  the  work  of  Theology,  and 
those  who  claim,  or  who  expect,  that  precisely 
the  same  interpretation  in  the  same  terms  is  to 
suffice  for  the  expression  of  truths  seen  in  a 
wholly  new  light  at  a  wholly  different  stage  of 
human  history,  are  quite  certain  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  a  comparison 
with  life  and  with  biology,  the  science  of  life, 
may  assist  us.  It  is  on  the  question  of  variety 
and  of  unity  in  variety.  If  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  multitudinous  diversity  of  forms 
in  which  life  manifests  itself,  many  of  which 
seem  to  have  no  connecting  link  except  the 
single  one  that  they  are  living ,  and  by  that  fact 
separated  by  an  apparently  impassable  chasm 
from  the  non-living,  we  shall  gain  some  notion 
of  the  enormous  field  which  biology  has  to 
cover.  If  we  narrow  the  region  of  considera¬ 
tion,  and  divide  the  plant  from  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  and  then,  selecting  the  latter,  put  on  one 
side  all  its  divisions  except  the  vertebrate,  we 
may  still  stand  amazed  at  the  rich  variety  which 
offers  itself  to  our  view.  Reptiles,  fishes,  birds, 
mammals  are  all  included,  and  under  this  last 
head  we  have  man  for  whose  complete  scientific 
description  not  only  biology  with  physiology, 
anthropology,  psychology  and  sociology  are 
exhaustively  needed,  but  practically  every  other 
branch  of  science  is  laid  under  contribution, 
and  even  then,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter, 
something  has  eluded  us,  something  which 
cannot  be  brought  under  any  of  the  known  cate¬ 
gories  of  science. 
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There  is  a  very  close  parallel  in  this  reflec¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  man,  to  the  field  which  the 
Religion  of  Christ,  and  Christian  Theology 
have  to  cover.  It  includes  the  whole  of  human 
life,  physical,  psychical  and  spiritual.  Its  main 
and  special  subject  is  of  course  the  last  men¬ 
tioned,  because  it  alone  includes  man’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  relation  to  God,  the  Author  of  his 
being.  But  these  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  his  knowledge  of  and  relation  towards 
his  fellow-men  and  his  natural  environment, 
living  and  non-living.  The  temporal  relations 
lack  their  final  co-ordination  and  adjustment, 
have  not  a  permanent  principle  of  unity,  until 
they  are  seen  sub  specie  ceternitatis .  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  results  of  Science  are  of  great 
importance  to  Christians  as  Christians .  They 
lead,  or  they  should  lead  if  they  are  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  wide-mindedly  apprehended,  to 
show  ever  more  clearly  the  all-inclusive  range  of 
that  faith  for  which  they  are  not  able  of  them¬ 
selves  to  afford  the  data,  but  which  they  can  do 
much  to  corroborate  and  illuminate.  In  the 
following  chapters  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
give  convincing  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
they  do  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Relation  between  Spirit  and  Body  in 

the  Christian  Ideal. 

An  accusation  which  has  frequently  been 
brought  against  Christianity,  is  that  of  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  importance  of  the  body  and  of 
physical  conditions,  and  a  contrast  has  been 
drawn  between  the  Greek  delight  in  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  physical  beauty  and  efficiency,  and  the 
Christian  tendency  to  regard  these  matters  as 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration  by  immortal 
beings  whose  true  home  is  not  on  earth,  but  in 
a  sphere  beyond  and  infinitely  superior  to  earth. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  statement.  The  great  licence  and 
corruption  of  morals  which  prevailed  during 
that  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  when  the  rise 
and  spread  of  the  Christian  Church  took  place, 
caused  a  powerful  re-action  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  greatly  strengthened  by  their  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  speedy  return  of  their  Lord.  To 
flee  from  the  world  and  its  vices  became  the 
supreme  ideal  on  the  part  of  many.  To  forgo 
even  rightful  physical  claims  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  any  social  obligations  other  than  those  of 
tending  the  sick  and  feeding  the  destitute  was 
regarded  as  highly  meritorious.  Celibacy  was 
exalted  as  the  more  excellent  way,  marriage 
though  permissible,  looked  upon  as  falling 
short  of  perfection;  the  hermit,  the  monk  and 
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the  nun  were  held  up  as  the  great  examples  of 
Christian  attainment,  and  this  attitude  of  mind 
persisted  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  abuses  which  crept  into  the 
Church  itself,  particularly  into  the  Monastic 
Orders  and  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  showed  clearly  enough  that  thus 
to  aim  at  contravening  and  stultifying  the 
natural  and  rightful  demands  of  the  body  was 
not  the  true  road  to  human  perfection.  But 
indeed  the  Gospel  Records  might  have  brought 
that  home  to  the  Christian  consciousness  long 
before.  Christ  Himself  was  no  ascetic;  He 
accepted  social  invitations,  His  enemies  found 
fault  with  Him  because  He  ate  and  drank  with 
ordinary  men  as  one  of  themselves.  He  en¬ 
joined  on  His  disciples  no  sheltered  and  clois¬ 
tered  life,  and  gave  no  special  commendation 
to  celibacy.  But  beyond  all  else  He  Himself 
partook  of  human  nature  in  its  entirety.  He 
was  physically  as  well  as  mentally  Man.  This 
is  an  unanswerable  assurance  that  the  human 
body  in  itself  is  not  “  vile  ”  1  as  in  popular 
devotion  it  is  sometimes  mistakenly  called,  not 
an  inevitable  defilement  to  the  spirit  which  it 
invests,  but  worthy  of  all  reverence,  of  high 
training,  of  just  and  liberal,  though  not  self- 
indulgent,  consideration. 

What  indeed  could  confer  a  higher  honour 
on  the  body  and  its  physical  environment  than 
the  action  of  their  Creator  in  assuming  their 

1.  The  expression  in  Phil.  III.  21,  translated  in  the  A.V.  "  Tile  body,” 
is  not  an  acourate  rendering.  The  R.V.  has  “  body  of  our  humiliation.” 
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limitations  as  a  means  whereby  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self  to  human  apprehension?  What  could 
more  unanswerably  refute  the  assumption  that 
in  themselves  the  physical  functions,  require¬ 
ments,  limitations  of  man  are  degrading  and 
anti-spiritual?  There  is  no  undervaluing  of 
the  body  to  be  learned  from  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  What  these  very  plainly  bear 
witness  against  is  giving  it  undue  prominence 
by  placing  it  in  the  forefront  of  the  complex 
human  constitution,  regarding  it  as  predominant 
over  instead  of  subordinate  to  spirit.  Spirit  is 
the  essential  element  in  man,  the  co-ordinating 
principle,  the  directive  energy.  Body  is  the 
instrument,  the  expression,  the  means  whereby 
spirit  makes  itself  known  and  acts.  That,  at 
least,  is  so  with  regard  to  man;  and  practically 
all  his  difficulties,  sins  and  aberrations  arise 
from  his  confounding  the  relation  between  the 
two  and  endeavouring  to  treat  himself  as  either 
more  or  less  all  body  or  all  spirit.  He  is  both , 
and  no  treatment  other  than  the  full  and  practi¬ 
cal  recognition  of  this  fact  will  ever  satisfy  his 
full  requirements.  Mind ,  what  in  ordinary 
parlance  we  mean  by  mind,  that  is  human 
intelligence,  we  may  regard  as  the  connecting 
link  between  spirit  and  body,  unable  as  we 
know  it  to  act  without  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  With  the  body,  of  which  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  are  the  most  complicated 
and  delicate  parts,  human  intelligence  forms 
the  expression  of  human  spirits,  the  dominating 
element  in  man’s  threefold  constitution.  We 
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can  only  speak  and  think  of  this  constitution  in 
terms  dictated  to  us  by  our  present  experience. 
We  need  not  therefore  suppose  them  capable  of 
describing  all  its  possibilities  as  future  develop¬ 
ment  will  exhibit  them,  and  conditions  other 
than  those  of  earth  call  them  forth.  Spirit  is 
creative;  it  is  not  limited  to  those  forms  of 
expression  which  it  makes  for  itself  here  and 
now.  When  need  arises  it  can  and  it  will  bring 
forth  others.  This  is  in  full  accordance  with 
our  Christian  faith,  as  is  also  the  anticipation  so 
dear  to  all  who  love  and  are  loved,  that  what¬ 
ever  changes  may  come  to  pass  in  human  beings 
who  pass  into  the  life  beyond,  they  will  still 
remain  human,  carrying  with  them  into  other 
conditions  the  memory  and  the  fruit  of  their 
earthly  experience. 

That  with  which  we  are  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  is  our  present  life,  how  we  may 
use  and  control  its  conditions  so  as  to  further 
the  highest  human  development  of  which  they 
allow.  It  is  not  Christian  to  despise  earth  or  to 
regard  those  means  by  which  we  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  perfect  Divine  ideal  as  unimportant. 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  that  the 
Will  of  their  Father  might  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  This  cannot  come  about  unless 
men  and  women  use  to  the  uttermost  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  which  they  possess, 
in  confidence  that  He  Who  gives  them  and 
inspires  their  use  will  bless  and  prosper  all 
honest  and  patient  endeavour.  We  are  to 
“  work  out  our  own  salvation,5'  and  that  because 
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"  God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure,”  His  good  pleasure  which  is  our 
own  eternal  good. 

It  is  the  double  fact  that  science  claims  as 
falling  within  the  scope  of  its  operations  the 
whole  range  of  human  experience  within  the 
limits  of  space  and  time,  and  that  Christianity 
claims  as  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
man  and  his  whole  natural  environment,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  thoughtful  Christians 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  science,  or 
to  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge 
and  methods  it  provides.  If  we  turn  to  the 
special  region  defined  in  the  title  of  the  present 
chapter,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  more  we  can 
learn  accurately  to  understand  and  wisely  to 
control  the  relation  there  indicated,  the 
more  power  we  shall  have  to  direct  our 
development  on  Christian  lines,  S.e.,  on 
the  lines  of  God’s  ideal.  The  ultimate  beauty 
of  this  ideal,  its  wonderful  richness  and  marvel¬ 
lous  possibilities  are  more  clearly  shown  to  us 
in  the  Christian  revelation  than  in  any  discovery 
of  science.  That  is  true;  nevertheless  science 
gives  invaluable  aid  in  enabling  us  to  grasp  the 
practical  relation  between  the  two,  and  the 
practical  methods  we  must  use  in  order  to 
approximate  more  nearly  towards  the  goal  at 
which  we  aim. 

A  matter  which  we  should  strive  to  bring 
home  to  ourselves  and  make  a  regulating 
principle  of  our  conduct  is  the  responsibility 
which  falls  on  human  beings  to  make  full  use  of 
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that  controlling  power  over  their  bodily  organ¬ 
ization  and  its  functions  which  the  present  stage 
of  development  of  human  intelligence  places 
within  their  power.  In  the  lower  animals 
many,  indeed  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  all,  organic 
functions  are  under  the  dominion  of  what  we 
call  instinct ,  which,  failing  more  exact  know¬ 
ledge,  we  must  regard  as  a  species  of  intuition 
different  from  and  inferior  to  the  reason  which 
is  characteristic  of  man.  In  his  case  there  are 
no  organic  functions  excepting  the  digestive, 
circulatory  and  respiratory  not  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  “  higher  ”  brain  centres 
which  are  instrumental  to  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  by  means  of  which  he  reflects,  deliberates 
and  decides.  It  is  obvious  how  immense  a 
power  this  fact  gives  him  over  his  own  evolu¬ 
tion.  For  we  know  enough  about  the  facts  of 
heredity,  very  partially  as  these  are  still  under¬ 
stood,  to  see  that  they  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Ignorance,  carelessness  or  wilfulness 
may  result  in  a  wrong  twist  being  given  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  and  they  may  have  pain¬ 
fully  to  retrace  a  path  leading  in  a  hurtful 
direction  and  which  should  never  have  been 
started.  “  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes 
and  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ”  inti¬ 
mates  a  truth  which  science  corroborates,  and 
which  points  in  a  very  striking  and  realistic 
manner  to  the  suffering  brought  on  descendants 
by  the  sins  and  mistakes  of  their  progenitors. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  It  has  been 
known  for  many  ages,  but  a  most  important 
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deliverance  of  modern  Science  is  the  fact  that 
we  can  by  investigation  and  self-control  largely 
— at  any  rate  from  a  racial  point  of  view- 
remedy  the  mistakes  and  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  others.  Need  it  be  said  that  to  take  all 
possible  means  of  doing  so  is  a  duty  incumbent 
on  every  Christian,  and  that  to  initiate  and  to 
further  public  and  private  effort  in  this  direction 
is,  or  should  be,  the  unceasing  work  of  the 
Church  ?  She  cannot  do  this  in  ignorance.  It 
should  therefore  be  one  of  the  recognized  tasks 
of  her  members  to  acquire  the  necessary  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  to  fit  them  for  the  work. 
It  is  theirs  simply  because  they  are  disciples  of 
Christ  and  consequently  bound  to  use  every 
effort  to  bring  into  practical  being  that  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  body  which  He  Himself  effected 
and  which  can  only  be  wrought  out  in  us  by  our 
conscious,  deliberate,  sustained  effort  in  His 
strength  and  inspired  by  His  Spirit.  There  are 
no  hygienic,  educational  or  social  questions 
whether  affecting  individuals,  small  communi¬ 
ties  or  great  nations  which  do  not  lie  within  the 
province  of  Christianity  and  should  not  be 
guided  and  controlled  on  Christian  Principles. 
Until  we  are  able  to  recognize  and  act  on  this 
truth,  the  higher  evolution  of  mankind  is  bound 
to  be  seriously  hampered,  and  the  evils  which 
we  deplore  and  which  are  rampant  in  the  world 
of  our  experience  will  continue,  barely  if  at  all 
checked  by  those  discoveries  and  applications 
of  Science  of  which  before  the  world  War  we 
were  so  inordinately  proud.  If  anything  could 
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finally  scotch  the  fatal  idea  that  Power  is  the 
supreme  good,  the  acquisition  of  which  will  give 
us  all  that  we  desire,  it  is  surely  the  purposes 
of  destruction  to  which  the  very  real  and  great 
power  bestowed  by  science  have  been  devoted 
in  the  World  War. 

To  control  natural  agencies  is  a  rightful 
ambition  of  man  and  the  success  which  he  has 
attained  in  this  direction  is  sufficient  earnest  that 
it  is  on  the  line  of  his  natural  development.  The 
example  of  Christ  indicates  clearly  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  Will  and  part  of  the 
heritage  of  those  who  are  sons  of  God.  But 
it  is  pre-eminently  necessary  to  remember  that 
such  a  birthright  can  only  be  rightfully  claimed 
and  its  prerogatives  exercised  in  the  spirit  of 
sonship,  therefore  of  submission  and  obedience 
to  the  Divine  Father.  Otherwise  it  is  liable  to 
cruel  misuse  and  to  be  prostituted  to  ends  which 
are  devilish  rather  than  human.  Man  has  more 
need  at  the  present  stage  of  his  development 
to  learn  towards  what  goal  to  direct  the 
power  which  he  has  already  acquired  over 
natural  agencies,  than  to  devise  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  that  power;  and  perhaps  the  very  first 
step  towards  such  knowledge  is  the  relegation 
of  the  body  and  of  all  physical  desires  to  the 
second,  not  the  first  place  in  his  consideration. 
That  this  does  not  imply  either  ignorant 
neglect  or  ill-treatment  of,  or  irreverence 
towards  the  body  has  already  been  clearly 
stated.  That  it  does  imply  reasoned  and 
trained  control  of  it  and  of  all  its  natural  im- 
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pulses  needs  to  be  quite  as  emphatically 
asseverated.  Material  prosperity  has  become 
a  synonym  for  luxury,  self-indulgence,  and  in¬ 
ordinate  wealth;  and  a  large  part  of  human 
intelligent  energy  has  been  employed  in  acquir¬ 
ing  these  supposed  goods  at  the  expense  of 
exploiting  the  needs  of  others  and  frustrating 
their  similarly  directed  efforts.  “  Whence 
come  wars  and  fighting  among  you?  Come 
they  not  hence  from  your  lusts  which  war  in 
your  members  ?”  There  will  be  no  cessation  of 
wars  and  fightings  in  God’s  human  family  till 
material  prosperity  has  ceased  to  be  its  first  aim 
and  material  methods  its  chief  reliance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Sin  and  Redemption. 

The  considerations  upon  which  we  entered  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  indeed  most  of  those  which 
have  so  far  occupied  us,  inevitably  raise  the 
question  :  What  are  we  to  think  of  evil  and  of 
the  manifold  activities  with  which  it  curses  man¬ 
kind?  How  is  its  existence  reconcilable  with 
that  of  a  God  Who  is  all-loving,  all-wise,  all- 
powerful  as  is  the  Heavenly  Father  of  Whom 
Christ  taught  us  ?  We  shall  not  help  ourselves 
by  endeavouring  to  blench  from  or  slur  over 
this  question,  it  has  to  be  faced,  and  to  minimize 
its  importance  is  to  falsify  any  conclusions  we 
may  hope  to  reach.  Neither  shall  we  gain  any 
light  if  we  are  self-conceited  enough  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  final  and 
comprehensive  answer.  The  “  problem  of 
evil  ”  as  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call 
it  is  not  for  finite  solution;  but  we  need  not 
therefore  dishearten  ourselves  by  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  it  has  no  solution.  The  solution 
exists,  though  we  cannot  grasp  it.  To  God 
there  is  no  problem  of  evil,  and  in  that  assur¬ 
ance  is  the  comfort  and  stay  of  faith.  There 
are  some  who  would  go  further  than  this  and 
declare  that  to  Him  evil  does  not  exist.  If  by 
this  assertion  is  only  meant  that  in  the  Divine 
Nature  there  is  no  faintest  shadow  of  defilement 
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or  disharmony,  that  God  neither  is  nor  can  be 
the  Author  of  evil,  of  course  it  is  true.  As  St. 
James  says  :  “  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  (or  is 
untried  in)  evil,”  as  one  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel  declares  He  “  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity.”  But  to  assert,  as  do  some 
modern  teachers,  notably  the  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists,  that  God  cannot  recognize  that  evil  exists, 
that  into  the  universe  which  He  intended  to  be 
perfect  and  will  yet  bring  to  perfection,  this 
great  discordance  has  entered,  is  to  assert  far 
too  much.  It  may*-  indeed  so  far  as  we  can  see 
it  must,  necessarily  be  much  less  great  to  Him 
than  to  us  because  He  sees  things  whole  and 
not  in  part  as  we  do.  He  sees  not  only  the  evil 
but  its  temporariness,  its  essential  weakness,  its 
falsity  of  pretension,  its  sure  defeat.  To  His 
human  children  these  things  are  largely  matters 
of  faith.  They  may,  and  if  that  faith  is  acted 
upon,  carried  into  their  daily  contact  with  the 
world,  they  do,  become  also  to  some  extent 
matters  of  experience.  In  the  most  unlikely 
places,  under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  in 
what  is  apparently  the  poorest  soil,  the  seed  of 
good  springs  up  and  bears  fruit.  Workers 
among  the  depraved  and  vicious  find  to  their 
wonderful  encouragement  that  even  in  the 
lowest  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  there  is  yet 
a  Divine  spark  ready  to  kindle  if  they  can  but 
reach  it.  The  difficulty  often  lies  there,  that 
they  cannot,  they  do  not  know  how.  It  may 
well  be  that  many  of  the  darkest  hearts  still 
remain  so  dark  because  those  to  whom  some 
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power  of  vision  is  given  do  not  sufficiently 
realize  that  the  chief  method  of  reaching  souls 
is  through  other  souls,  that  the  mission  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  to  be  a  light  bearer  and  that 
no  one  of  her  members  is  exempt  from  service 
in  this  direction. 

Here  we  are  brought  once  more  into  direct 
touch  with  the  mission  of  Christ  on  earth.  He 
was  and  He  is  pre-eminently  the  light  bearer, 
and  He  did  not  exclude  from  the  illumination 
He  gave  that  ever-recurring  “  problem  of  evil.” 
But  we  need  to  notice  that  the  help  He  afforded 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  philosophical  but  of 
a  practical  solution.  He  did  not  discourse  to 
His  disciples  on  how  evil  came  to  be,  nor  how 
its  existence  could  be  reconciled  with  the  Divine 
omnipresence  and  all-sovereignty;  He  did  not 
deny  its  existence,  but  He  showed  by  His  life, 
death  and  resurrection  that  in  the  presence  of 
Good  it  was  ultimately  powerless,  that  it  could 
not  frustrate,  though  it  might  in  human  experi¬ 
ence  delay  and  hinder,  the  purpose  of  God ;  He 
showed  also  that  in  all  its  forms  it  was  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  God  but  that  the  victory  over  it  through 
faith  was  sure. 

He  showed  something  more  than  this  :  that 
God  did  not  in  repudiating  evil  repudiate  also 
the  world  in  which  it  had  been  able  to  work  so 
much  suffering  and  destruction.  He  Himself 
shared  in  that  suffering.  In  a  sense  very  valu¬ 
able  and  important  to  us  our  Lord  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  evil,  not  only  of  pain  and  sorrow  but  of 
sin.  Not  of  course  that  He  ever  yielded  to  it, 
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ever  in  the  faintest  degree  acknowledged  its 
dominion.  But  He  felt,  though  Himself  utterly 
undefiled,  its  taint,  its  insidious  horror,  He  knew 
how  it  could  disguise  itself  as  an  angel  of  light. 
The  reality  with  which  He  entered  into  our 
limitations  necessitated  that  He  should  suffer 
being  tempted. 

We  must  notice,  also,  that  in  our  Lord’s  con¬ 
duct  towards  sinners,  tender  and  compassionate 
though  it  was,  there  was  nothing  which  led  men 
to  suppose  that  they  were  obliged  to  sin,  that 
they  had  no  choice  save  to  give  in  to  its  domina¬ 
tion  :  “  Go  and  sin  no  more  ”  were  His  words  to 
one  whom  He  healed,  and  again  :  “  Sin  no  more 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.”  He  recog¬ 
nized  therefore  punishment  of  sin,  though  not 
the  kind  of  arbitrary  punishment  which  His 
disciples  thought  that  they  saw  in  the  fall  of  the 
tower  of  Siloam,  and  in  the  case  of  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth.  Many  children  among 
ourselves  are  born  blind,  and  we  know  now  that 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  it  is  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  parental  sin,  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  the  parents  eating  sour  grapes 
and  the  children’s  teeth  being  set  on  edge.  The 
cause  of  the  blindness  from  birth  of  the  man  to 
whom  Christ  restored  sight  is  not  given;  but 
instead,  his  deprivation  is  declared  to  have  been 
allowed  in  order  to  manifest  the  Divine  all¬ 
sovereign  power,  c<  that  the  works  of  God  should 
be  made  manifest  in  him.”  1  Disease  is  not  the 
Will  of  God ;  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  sensual 
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indulgence  or  of  an  inherited  tendency;  it  may 
be  incurred  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  physical  health,  but,  whatever  may 
be  its  origin,  its  results  can  be  brought  into  line 
with  the  Divine  purpose,  to  heal  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Will  of  God.  Christ  never 
refused  to  heal  the  sick  because  they  were 
sinners,  not  even  in  cases  where  He  seems  to 
have  seen  that  sin  was  the  direct  cause  of  their 
bodily  ailment  as  when  He  said  :  “  Sin  no  more 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.”  But  on  the 
other  hand  He  connected  in  more  than  one 
instance  the  forgiveness  of  sin  with  the  healing 
of  disease.  If  we  want  to  understand  Christ’s 
attitude  towards  both — and  this  is  the  surest, 
nay  the  only,  method  of  entering  at  all  into  the 
Divine  way  of  regarding  them, — we  must  study 
and  ponder  deeply  all  the  instances  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  of  His  manner  of  dealing  with 
them.  Sin  was  never  condoned,  disease  was 
never  represented  as  the  Will  of  God.  In  mind 
and  body  His  children  are  called  to  be  perfect 
as  He  is  perfect. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said  :  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  comforting  and 
encouraging;  it  does  not  advance  us  so  much  as 
one  step  towards  perceiving  why  God  Who  is 
declared  to  be  Love  should  have  so  constituted 
the  universe  He  brought  into  being  that  it 
should  have  been  liable,  as  it  has  proved  sub¬ 
ject,  to  the  inroads  of  evil.  No,  it  does  not  do 
that,  but  it  enables  us  to  realize  that  the  fight 
against  evil  is  the  fight  of  God,  for  His  children 
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and  against  what  oppresses  them  either  in  body 
or  soul.  And  patient,  humble  reflection  on  the 
whole  message  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  gives  us  some  light  on  this 
importunate  question,  enough  at  any  rate  to 
enable  us  to  endure  with  courage  and  hope  till 
it  merges  into  the  perfect  day.  For  what  is  this 
message?  That  we  are  sons ,  sons  of  God  and 
co-heirs  with  Christ.  He  was  made  like  unto 
His  brethren  in  order  that  they  should  be  made 
like  unto  Him,  share  His  birthright  and  all  His 
privileges.  But  we  know  that  in  His  case,  no 
less  than  in  ours,  a  condition  was  attached,  that 
of  free  and  willing  obedience,  the  obedience 
which  sons  can  give,  but  not  slaves  or  machines 
however  wonderful  and  perfect.  The  universe 
of  God’s  creation  is  one  in  which  sons  are  to  be 
developed.  We  cannot  see  how  this  could  be 
achieved  unless  in  that  universe  there  was  an 
element  of  freedom.  Sons  are  not  coerced, 
they  are  guided  and  won  by  wisdom  and  love. 
If  they  are  not  amenable  to  these,  they  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  wrongheadedness  and 
wrongheartedness,  and  they  suffer  in  common, 
because  of  their  participation  in  the  common 
life,  and  because  mankind  is  an  organic  whole, 
one  body  and  many  members.  They  are 
redeemed  in  the  same  way,  as  one  body  in 
Christ  their  Head,  and  Christians  are,  or  should 
be,  the  visible  presentation  of  that  redeemed 
body. 

To  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  recur;  but 
for  the  moment  attention  must  be  drawn  to 
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another  point,  viz.  :  that  to  human  eyes  evil  un¬ 
doubtedly  seems  to  be  in  great  part  due  to  the 
imperfection  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  development.  Man  is  still  in  the 
making ;  he  has  been  many  ages  in  reaching  the 
present  stage  of  his  evolution,  it  may  be  as  many 
more  before  he  reaches  even  its  earthly  culmina¬ 
tion.  And  the  question  why  again  arises; 
why  is  it  necessary  that  this  slow  process  should 
be  gone  through  ?  Why  should  not  the  children 
of  God  have  entered  the  world  able  at  once  to 
appreciate  and  aim  at  His  ideal  for  them,  that 
ideal  being  His  own  likeness?  Perhaps  the 
only  consideration  capable  of  giving  some  light 
here  is  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see 
how  finite  beings,  beings  whose  capacities  are 
limited,  could  arrive  at  that  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  indispensable  to  the  power  of  volun¬ 
tarily  following  the  good,  save  by  experience , 
by  becoming  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  what 
good  means  and  what  evil  means.  To  such 
beings  experience  cannot  be  other  than  succes¬ 
sive  ;  they  have  to  arrive  by  degrees  at  knowledge 
which  to  God  is  direct,  eternal  and  complete. 
This  simply  means  that  to  them  time  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition,  and  throughout  the  universe  as  it 
is  humanly  apprehended  evolution  in  time  is  the 
Divine  method  of  creation.  We  may,  if  we 
are  inclined,  find  fault  with  it,  we  may  imagine 
— and  some  persons  really  seem  to  imagine — - 
that  if  we  had  made  the  world  it  would  have 
been  on  a  much  better  plan.  To  those  who 
see  in  Christ  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  to 
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man  and  who  consequently  trust  Him  as 
invincible  and  all-sovereign  Love,  such  criticism 
is  as  futile  as  it  is  presumptuous.  Judgment 
cannot  be  passed  on  a  process  as  yet  unaccom¬ 
plished;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

But  another  consideration  presents  itself. 
Granting  that  much  of  the  evil  we  see  and 
experience  is  due  to  imperfect  development  in 
ourselves  and  our  environment  that  does  not 
account  for  all.  It  does  not  follow  even  in 
those  matters  where  we  cannot  plead  ignorance, 
where  the  issue  between  good  and  evil  is  clearly 
set  before  us,  that  we  invariably  choose  the 
good.  Tennyson  tells  us  : — 

“  Man  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  he 
sees  it  ” ; 

and  that  is  perhaps  so  far  true  that  in  the  cases 
where  though  seeing,  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  it, 
he  nevertheless  does  more  or  less  deliberate 
violence  to  those  feelings  and  instincts  in  him 
which  he  knows  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  his 
obedience.  But  it  is  not  true  if  it  is  taken  to 
signify  that  man  always  follows  the  highest 
when  he  does  see  it.  We  know  that  the  contrary 
is  too  often  the  case.  He  sees  what  is  high, 
what  he  knows  and  recognizes  to  be  high,  and 
he  follows  what  is  low,  sometimes  against  his 
own  desire  even.  Here  is  the  old  dilemma  so 
graphically  described  by  St.  Paul :  “  Not  what 
I  would  that  do  I  practise ;  but  what  I  hate  that 

I  do . I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 

the  inward  man ;  but  I  see  a  different  law  in  my 
members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
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and  bringing  me  into  captivity .”  1  And  this 
experience  of  seeing  and  desiring  what  is  high 
and  Godlike,  and  of  nevertheless  failing  to  aim 
at  it,  each  man  who  undergoes  it  feels  to  be  a 
a  fall,  a  degeneration  from  what  he  ought  to 
have  been  and  might  have  been,  and  he  cries 
out  with  the  apostle,  “  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death,”  from  this 
stifling  sense  of  impotency,  from  these  chains 
which  bind  him  as  it  seems  irrevocably  to  a 
course  which  at  first  was  pleasurable  but  which 
now  he  loathes  and  deplores?  It  is  a  bondage. 

We  know  how  St.  Paul  answered  his  own 
question  :  “  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.”  Redemption  from  sin  which  is 
evil  consciously  followed ,  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  which  it  brings  upon  the  soul  and  body 
of  man,  is  through  participation  in  the  power 
and  purity  and  freedom  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  perfect  life  of  sonship.  “  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly.”  Restriction  is  often  thought 
of  as  being  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  life.  And  there  is  restriction  certainly, 
but  it  is  only  the  path  to  wide  and  realized 
freedom;  the  clearing  away  of  all  impediments 
to  full  and  complete  development,  the  setting 
of  the  whole  being  at  liberty  to  pursue  and  to 
achieve  perfect  self-realization.  “  If  the  Son 
shall  make  you  free  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”2 

Our  Lord  knew  well  the  bitter  and  cramping 

1.  Rom.  VII.  15,  22,  R.V. 

2.  St.  John  VIII.  35. 
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bondage  in  which  sin  bound  man.  In  the  verse 
preceding  the  one  from  which  the  above  words 
are  quoted  He  had  said  :  rf  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you  he  that  committeth  sin  is  the  bond- 
servant  of  sin.”  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
captives  hug  their  bonds,  that  to  others  they  arc 
imperceptible,  slight  and  delicate  seemingly  as 
silken  threads.  But  they  are  there,  and  when 
once  the  desire  for  freedom  awakes  their  iron 
weight  and  strength  are  discerned.  Then 
comes  the  cry  formulated  in  many  different 
ways,  but  in  spirit  identical  with  that  of  the 
apostle  :  Oh  wretched  man !  who  shall  deliver 
me  ? 

Christ  is  the  Deliverer,  but  not  without  the 
co-operation  of,  still  less  in  opposition  to,  the 
will  of  the  man  himself.  “  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  .  .  .  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in 
you.”  In  this  matter,  the  redemption  of  our 
soul  and  body  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  we  are 
to  be  workers  together  with  God.  What  then, 
it  may  be  said,  becomes  of  those  old  doctrines 
which  have  loomed  so  largely  among  Christians, 
of  which  we  still  often  hear  so  much,  the  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Justification  by  Faith?  The  very 
essence  of  these  seems  to  be  that  we  can  do 
nothing  for  ourselves,  that  our  “  salvation  ”  is 
entirely  due  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  the 
benefits  of  which  are  made  available  to  us  by 
faith  in  its  efficacy  without  any  effort  of  our  own. 
The  Atonement  and  Justification  by  Faith  are 
great  truths,  but  none  have  been  more  frequently 
and  more  widely  misunderstood  which  is  largely 
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due  perhaps  to  our  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
their  meaning  in  isolation  from  the  ordinary- 
experience  of  our  lives.  It  has  been  very  truly 
said  :  “  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ  only  becomes  false  when  it  is  isolated, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  instance  of  a  great  principle  attested  by  all 
human  history,  and  all  human  experience, — the 
principle  that  of  all  the  forces  that  make  men 
righteous  personal  influence  is  the  strongest. 
Men  are  justified  by  Christ  when  Christ’s 
influence  makes  them  better  men.” 1  This 
seems  a  very  simple  and  a  very  obvious 
consideration,  but  the  writer  ventures  to  think  it 
is  one  that  has  hardly  entered  into  the  mind  of 
a  great  number  of  those  who  have  written  and 
spoken  on  redemption  and  deliverance  from 
sin ;  and  where  the  teachers  have  been  so  lacking 
in  insight,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  if  error  and 
confusion  of  thought  have  prevailed  among  the 
taught.  Yet  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  ordinary 
occurrence  to  see  a  depraved  and  immoral  life 
radically  changed  by  being  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  good,  high-minded,  and  at  the 
same  time  sympathetic  man  or  woman.  Christ 
was  supreme  in  righteousness  and  in  sympathetic 
understanding.  Is  it  not  then  indeed  a  “  fact 
that  the  essence  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  lies  in  its  assertion  of  the  supreme 
moral  influence  of  the  self-sacrificing  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Father  to  which  His  recorded  acts  and  words 


2.  Kashdall.  Doctrine  and  Development,  p.  150. 
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bear  witness.”  1  We  may  indeed  be  entirely 
convinced  that  no  other  human  life  ever  has  had 
or  could  have  an  effect  comparable  to  that  of 
Christ  in  raising  and  inspiring  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men.  That  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  His  unique  relation  to  God  and  to  man.  The 
supremely  Divine  Son  has  such  power  in  and 
over  the  human  sons  as  no  one  of  themselves 
could  attain;  nevertheless  they  also  are  sons,  as 
He  repeatedly  declared  to  them,  and  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  allowing  that  the  holy  and 
beneficent  influence  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  exercise  over  one  another  is  a  faint 
reflection  of  that  constraining  power  towards 
goodness  and  God  which  He  alone  can  bring 
to  bear.  The  fact  that  human  history  and 
human  experience  bear  witness  to  this  supreme 
•power  for  good  in  Christ  makes  us  realize  as 
perhaps  nothing  else  can  do  the  reality  of  the 
unique  position  which  is  its  cause.  “To  those 
who  believe  in  a  Divine  Will  governing  the 
course  of  human  history,  it  cannot  be  thought  a 
mere  accident  that  one  man,  and  one  man  only, 
is  the  source  of  and  fulfils  our  highest  moral 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  God  Himself.”  2 


1.  Doctrine  and  Development,  p.  154. 

2.  Doctrine  and  Development,  p.  151. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Atonement,  Sacrifice  and  Grace. 

That  development  is  necessary  to  a  living 
Theology  has  perhaps  never  been  more  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  From  very  early  times  it 
has  been  represented  in  various  ways  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  equally  illogical  and 
immoral;1  and  even  now  in  much  popular 
hymnology  and  among  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
critical,  whether  they  be  believers  or  sceptics,  it 
is  commonly  thought  to  mean  that  the  sinless 
Christ  was  substituted  for  sinful  man,  and  by 
vicariously  bearing  his  deserved  punishment 
“  atoned  ”  for  his  sin  and  delivered  him  from 
the  “  wrath  ”  of  God.  The  conception  of  the 
Heavenly  Father  as  an  angry  Deity  whom 
blood  alone  could  appease  is  altogether  alien  to 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  equally 
antagonistic  in  letter  and  spirit  to  Christ’s  own 
statement :  “  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son.”  If  love  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  God’s  dealings 
with  mankind,  if  Christ  came  among  us  in  order 
to  give  the  supreme  Revelation  of  Divine  Love 
and  so  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  to  fulfil 
the  Father’s  will,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 

1.  For  instance,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  “  ransom  ”  paid  to 
Satan,  or  to  the  justly  offended  Creator  as  the  price  of  man’s  redemption. 
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forgiveness  of  sin  could  only  be  attained  by 
payment,  and  that  of  such  a  cynically  cruel  kind 
as  the  death  of  the  innocent  and  holy  Being 
Whose  mission  it  was  to  proclaim  infinite  Love. 

Dr.  Rashdall  points  out  in  his  “  Doctrine  and 
Development  "  that  this  erroneous  notion — 
though,  as  has  just  been  stated,  it  is  not  without 
adherents  even  in  the  present  day — received  its 
death-blow  at  the  hands  of  Abelard,  who  thus 
stated  his  summary  (afterwards  condemned  as  a 
heresy)  of  the  Gospel  Message  :  “  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  purpose  and  cause  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  was  that  He  might  illuminate  the  world  by 
His  Wisdom,  and  excite  it  to  the  love  of 
Himself/'  It  is  strange  indeed,  as  Dr.  Rashdall 
remarks,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this  should  have 
been,  “  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  solemnly 
condemned  by  a  pope  and  council."  But 
neither  pope  nor  council  nor  rigid  Protestantism 
can  avail  wholly  to  obscure  the  truth  of  God 
to  the  human  soul;  for  “all  through  the 
Christian  ages  it  has  surely  been  the  love  of 
God  revealed  in  Christ  which  really  has  won  the 
heart  of  man,  and  made  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  a  real  instrument  of  moral 
improvement,  however  inadequate,  monstrous, 
even  revolting  sometimes,  has  been  the  intellec¬ 
tual  embodiment  which  it  has  received  either 
from  formal  Theology  or  from  popular  senti¬ 
ment.  Those  whose  theories  have  most  tended  to 
obscure  the  doctrine  have  yet  felt  its  power."  1 
Pascal  most  truly  said  that  “  the  heart  has  its 

1.  Doctrine  and  Development ,  p.  139. 
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own  reasons,  which  Reason  does  not  know  ” ; 
and  the  Christian  heart  penetrated  through  the 
disfiguring  wrappings  which  concealed  the  true 
aspect  of  the  atonement,  though  the  Christian 
intellect  was  not  yet  sufficiently  illuminated  to 
discard  them. 

The  definition  of  atonement  as  at-one-ment 
which  is  also  etymologically  correct,  contains  a 
far  truer  thought  than  the  notion  of  substitution, 
and  it  is  prominent  in  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Paul  on  a  travesty  of  whose  teaching  much 
erroneous  theory  in  regard  to  the  atonement 
has  been  built  up,  tells  his  Roman  converts  that 
God  “  reconciled  us  to  Himself  through  Christ, 
and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation; 
to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself.”  A  few  sentences  later, 
after  declaring  that  he  and  his  fellow-workers 
were  “  ambassadors  on  behalf  of  Christ,  as 
though  God  were  intreating  by  us,”  he  adds, 
“  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  1  It  is  not  God 
Who  needs  reconciling,  but  the  misguided 
children  of  God,  and  it  is  very  important  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Divine  message  of  the 
Gospel  that  we  should  realize  this.  In  man  lies 
the  variance,  the  discord,  the  misapprehension; 
in  God  as  shown  to  us  in  Christ,  the  principle 
and  power  of  re-union  and  regeneration. 

It  is,  however,  quite  distinctly  stated  in  many 
New  Testament  passages  that  the  working  of 
this  principle  is  pre-eminently  shown  in  the 
death  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross.  For  instance, 


1.  Rom.  V.  18,  20. 
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in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  we  find  that  it  is 
“  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  .  .  .  through 
Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself, 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His 
Cross.”  1  Our  Lord  regarded  His  own  death 
in  this  way,  for  Fie  said  that  He  came  “  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  2  In  the  words 
which  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Easter  Anthem  : 
“  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.”  3  In 
what  does  this  sacrifice  consist?  The  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  much  illumina¬ 
tion  on  this  point.  t£  He  was  labouring  to 
persuade  Jewish  Christians  that  for  them  the 
sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  World  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  though 
adopting  their  language,  he  tells  them  quite 
plainly  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  goats  to  take  away  sin.  There  at 
once  he  destroys  the  whole  idea  of  expiation  in 
its  literal,  materialistic  form.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  would  have  been  equally  powerless  so 
long  as  it  was  looked  upon  merely  in  the  same 
light  as  the  old  sacrifice,  merely  as  the  offering 
of  a  very  precious  thing  to  an  angry  god,  or  as 
apiece  of  mere  magic  which  in  some  wholly  non- 
moral  and  non-spiritual  way  was  to  remove  the 
stain  of  guilt.  But,  constantly  as  he  uses  the 
language  of  ritual  sacrifice  so  natural  to  himself 
and  to  his  readers,  that  language  does  not 
express  his  deepest  thought  about  the  matter. 
For  him  it  was  not  the  physical  death,  but  the 

1.  Ool.  I.  20.  2.  Matt.  XX.  28;  Mark  X.  45.  3.  I.  Cor.  V.  7. 
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perfect  obedience  of  Christ  which  gave  that 
sacrifice  its  atoning  value.  “  Sacrifice  and 

offering  Thou  wouldest  not . In  burnt 

Offerings  and  Sacrifice  for  sin  Thou  hast  no 
pleasure.”  .  .  .  .  “  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me  that 
I  should  do  Thy  Will,  O  my  God.”  Obedience 
to  the  Will  of  God  is  the  only  true  sacrifice  ! 
Half  of  the  crudeness  of  the  old  Atonement 
doctrines  would  be  gone  if  that  had  always  been 
remembered.”  1 

If  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God  is  the  only 
true  sacrifice,  it  becomes  very  evident  that  the 
aim  of  sacrifice  is  not  to  escape  punishment ,  but 
to  give  the  best  we  have  and  are  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  “  My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart.”  That 
is  the  demand,  and  the  response,  “  Lo  !  I  come 
to  do  Thy  Will,  oh  God.”  It  has  never  been 
perfectly  made  save  by  Christ;  and  He  made  it 
not  only  for  Himself  but  as  the  Representative 
of  Man.  “  He  was  not  punished  for  our  sins. 
Transferred  sin  is  impossible  because  sin  is 
personal,  imputed  sin  is  unjust  because  Christ 

was  innocent . The  thought  of  God 

punishing  Christ  for  our  sins  is  immoral.  Evil 
men  punished  Christ;  God  did  not.  God’s 
purpose  in  Christ  was  not  punishment  either  of 
Christ  or  mankind,  but  reconciliation.”  2  It  is 
after  all  best  explained  by  those  words  of  His 
own  :  “  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 


1.  Doctrine  and  Development,  pp.  166-7. 

2.  "  The  Atonement  and  the  Eucharist.”  Paper  by  the  Bevd.  L. 
Patterson  in  Modern  Churchman  for  May  1917. 
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His  only  begotten  Son/’  and  the  Son  so  loved 
the  world  and  the  Father  that  He  gave  Himself 
in  utter  obedience  even  to  the  death  on  the 
Cross.  This  is  the  “  one  sacrifice  once  offered/5 
unique  as  He  Who  offered  it  is  unique;  but  just 
as  His  unique  Sonship  is  not  exclusive  of,  but 
the  basis  and  ground  of  His  human  brothers5 
sonship  so  it  is  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  His 
unique  sacrifice  that  their  sacrifice  of  their  own 
wills,  of  themselves,  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits 
is  to  be  made.  Our  Lord’s  Sacrifice  is  not 
instead  of  ours,  it  is  the  perfect  expression  and 
acknowledgment  of  what  ours  ought  to  be,  of 
what  in  the  spirit  and  strength  of  Christ,  and 
through  the  faith  which  He  inspires,  which  His 
life  on  earth  perfectly  and  uniquely  exemplifies, 
they  will  eventually  become. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  point  which  we 
have  to  consider  in  the  present  chapter,  Grace . 
The  words  “  The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ”  are  very  familiar;  we  pray  almost  daily 
that  it  may  be  with  us  “  evermore  ”  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  “the  love  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  What  is  it?  The  question 
is  best  answered  by  referring  for  a  moment  to  a 
former  chapter,1  where  we  saw  “  that  of  all  the 
forces  which  make  men  righteous,  personal 
influence  is  the  strongest,”  and  that  the  Personal 
influence  of  Christ  is  incomparably  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  on  man. 
His  “  Grace  ”  is  then  simply  the  power  for 
goodness  given  by  His  Personal  Presence  and 

1.  Chap.  VII.,  p.  77. 
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influence.  It  is  that  which  inspires  us  with  the 
faith  by  which  He  on  earth  was  inspired,  and  so 
enables  us  to  live  in  His  Spirit  and  strength. 
We  know  how  cc  a  born  leader  of  men,”  as  we 
express  it,  is  able  to  infuse  something  of  his  own 
fire  and  enthusiasm  into  his  followers,  how  a 
pure,  noble,  unselfish  life  may  be  the  inspiration 
of  other  lives  brought  into  contact  with  it.  The 
life  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  living  Christ 
Himself,  acts  after  this  manner,  only  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree,  on  those  who  lay  them¬ 
selves  open  to  His  influence.  This  quite  simple 
but  true  way  of  regarding  what  has  too  often 
been  made  the  subject  of  over-technical  mystifi¬ 
cation  is  enormously  encouraging.  How  often 
it  seems  as  though  if  only  the  Master  were  here 
and  now  among  us,  difficulties  would  vanish, 
perplexities  would  be  cleared  away,  cowardice 
would  be  turned  to  courage,  self-centredness  be 
changed  to  God-centredness.  We  must  learn 
to  realize  that  He  is  now  and  here  among  us. 
His  Grace,  the  power  for  goodness  given  by  His 
personal  presence  and  influence  is  sufficient  to 
work  all  these  transformations  in  us,  no  less  than 
in  that  early  and  anguish-ridden  disciple  to 
whom  the  words  were  first  spoken  :  “  My  Grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  through  weakness.” 

St.  Paul  knew  well  in  his  own  experience  the 
meaning  of  “  Grace.”  “  By  the  Grace  of  God,” 
he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  “  I  am  what  I  am.”1 
And  so  says  every  man  who  is  living  the  life  of 

1.  I.  Cor.  SY.  10. 
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Christ,  so  says  every  sinner  who  has  undergone 
that  mental  and  moral  revolution  which  is  known 
as  conversion.  In  modern  days  much  study  and 
research  have  been  given  to  this  subject,  and 
from  the  psychological,  i.e.  the  scientific,  point 
of  view,  conversion  is  fairly  well  understood, 
which,  as  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  present  volume  will  appreciate, 
means  that  as  a  mental  process  it  is  capable  of 
and  has  received  scientific  description.  This 
gives  no  clue  to  its  cause;  but  to  those  who 
have  appreciated  at  its  true  worth  the  importance 
of  personal  influence  in  bringing  about  a  moral 
transformation  the  following  fact  will  appear 
deserving  of  the  most  careful  attention.  In  a 
vast  number,  the  majority,  of  persons  who  have 
undergone  “  conversion  ”  they  themselves  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  direct  personal  agency.  W.  James, 
in  his  “  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,” 
quotes  General  Booth  as  considering  “  that  the 
first  vital  step  in  saving  outcasts  consists  in 
making  them  feel  that  some  decent  human  being 
cares  enough  for  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
question  whether  they  are  to  rise  or  sink.”  The 
sudden  realization,  perhaps  very  inadequately 
expressed  by  the  subject  either  to  himself  or 
others,  that  Christ  cares  supremely  whether  he 
rises  or  sinks,  and  is  willing  and  able  to  help 
him  to  do  the  former,  is  the  determining  cause  of 
conversion  to  numbers  of  persons  who  respond 
to  the  effect  of  personal  influence  as  to  nothing 
else. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  our  entering  in  any 
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detail  into  this  deeply  interesting  subject.  Those 
who  desire  to  know  what  science  has  to  say  with 
regard  to  it,  may  be  advised  to  consult  James’ 
“  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,”  and. 
Starbruck’s  “  Psychology  of  Religion.”  They 
will  there  find  that  the  complete  change  of 
mental  and  moral  attitude  which  is  typical  of 
religious  conversion  is  not  confined  to  it,  that  it 
is  a  well-known  psychological  phenomenon,  and 
that  the  exciting  causes  may  be  quite  apart  from 
any  religious  experience.  It  seems  to  the  present 
writer  that  it  is  necessary  emphatically  to  draw 
attention  here  to  the  exceedingly  important  truth 
underlying  nearly  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
present  volume,  that  since  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  is  the  same  God  Who  brought  into  being 
that  whole  Natural  Order  conditioning  human 
experience,  it  is  altogether  to  be  expected  that  in 
spiritual  matters  natural  methods,  those  we 
know  in  the  common  events  of  life  and  the 
ordinary  workings  of  the  human  mind,  should 
be  present.  We  need  to  rid  ourselves  once 
for  all  of  that  erroneous,  but  marvellously  per¬ 
sistent,  notion  that  what  is  natural  is  therefore 
not  Divine.  How  can  this  possibly  be  if  God 
is  the  source  and  origin  of  all  Nature  ?  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  the  personal  influence  of 
one  human  being  on  another;  nothing  is  more 
human,  nothing  is  more  transcendently 
Divine,  than  the  personal  Presence  and  influence 
of  Christ  on  man  and  in  man,  whether  mani¬ 
fested  in  conversion  or  in  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  faithful  and  consistent  Christian  life. 
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It  is  to  the  latter  that  we  must  now  turn.  All 
Christians  do  not  go  through  the  process  of 
conversion.  The  majority,  even  of  the  most 
earnest  and  sincere  among  them,  probably  do 
not.  They  could  not  point  to  any  special  crisis 
in  their  spiritual  life  when  old  things  passed 
away  and  all  things  became  new.  Nevertheless 
in  looking  back  on  that  life  from  their  actual 
standpoint  they  realize  that  much  in  them  has 
changed.  Truths  which  were  formerly  obscure 
stand  out  clearly,  difficulties  and  perplexities  of 
belief  and  practice  have  vanished,  the  reality  of 
the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ  has  become  the 
inspiration  of  their  daily  work,  understanding 
of  and  sympathy  with  their  fellow-men  and  the 
impulse  to  serve  them  have  grown  to  fuller  and 
more  practical  proportions.  In  comparison  with 
what  they  were  and  what  they  understood  of 
Christian  verities  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they 
feel  that  they  too  have  become  new  creatures, 
that  they  have  been  gradually,  perhaps  almost 
imperceptibly,  entering  into  more  vital  relations 
with  their  Lord  and  Master,  that  they  have  in 
truth  “  grown  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  God.”  According  to  the  significance  we 
have  attached  to  the  term  “  grace  ”  this  gradual 
development  of  the  spiritual  life  means  coming 
more  and  more  under  the  power  of  the  Personal 
Presence  and  influence  of  Christ,  and  it  is  an 
experience  characteristic  of  all  Christians  who 
are  such  in  more  than  name,  whether  or  not  it 
commenced  with  the  crisis  known  as  conversion. 
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This  gradual  development  of  the  spiritual  life, 
equally  with  the  crisis  of  conversion  by  which  it 
is  sometimes  commenced  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  and  work  of  the  living  and  life-giving 
Spirit  of  God.  Into  the  meaning  of  this 
attribution  we  must  enter  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Christian 

Society. 

So  far  we  have  referred  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Christian  in  its  initiation  and  its  development 
to  the  Father  and  to  that  unique  presentment  of 
the  Father  Whom  we  know  as  the  Son,  alike 
the  Representative  of  God  to  man  and  of  man 
to  God.  But  mention  is  made  in  the  New 
Testament  not  in  this  connexion  only,  but  in 
others,  of  Another,  a  Third  Who  (to  use  human 
words)  has  the  good  of  mankind  and  of 
individual  men  deeply  at  heart,  variously  called 
“  The  Spirit  of  Truth,”  “the  Comforter,”  and 
“  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Who  is  this,  and  what  is 
His  relation  to  the  world  of  Nature  and  of 
human  experience  ? 

In  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  parable  of 
Creation  with  which  our  Bible  opens,  we  are 
told  that  when  “  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,”  when  all  was  still 
“  without  form  and  void  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,”  and  out 
of  that  formless  chaos,  that  bottomless  abyss  of 
confusion,  appeared  in  orderly  sequence  the 
marvels  and  beauties  of  the  world  of  Nature 
which  we  know,  culminating  in  the  appearance 
of  man. 

When  our  Lord  was  about  to  leave  His 
disciples,  when  the  hours  of  their  greatest 
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distress  and  darkness  were  just  commencing  He 
said  to  them  that  “  the  Comforter,1  the  Holy 
Spirit  Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  Name, 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you.”  2 

When  St.  Paul  wanted  to  bring  home  to 
Roman  Christians  the  difference  between  those 
who  were  indeed  living  the  life  of  Christ  and 
those  who  had  not  yet  risen  to  it,  he  wrote  : 
“Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit,  if  so 
be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you,”  and 
again  “  The  Spirit  Himself  beareth  witness 
with  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God.”3 

These  three  passages  enable  us  to  enter  to 
some  extent  into  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  nature  and  to  man.  In  both  He  is  the 
Originator  and  the  Fosterer  of  life  and  order. 
To  man  and  in  man  Fie  is  the  Guide,  the 
Inspirer,  the  bond  between  them  and  the  Father 
of  their  spirits.  If  we  endeavour  to  rise  higher 
than  this  and  attempt  in  human  language  (which 
is  bound  on  such  a  subject  to  be  so  inadequate 
that  we  must  necessarily  stand  in  doubt  of  it) 
to  state  the  Divine  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
within  the  Godhead  Itself,  we  may  perhaps  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  He  is,  as  He  is  called  in  a  very 
beautiful  prayer  of  St.  Anselm  “  the  Love 
(which  is)  the  bond  of  the  Godhead,  the  holy 
Love  Which  is  betwixt  the  Father  Almighty 

1.  The  Greek  word  Paraclete  means  much  more  than  this,  but 
no  one  word  can  render  it  in  English ;  it  signifies  also  Helper, 
Advocate,  Enabler. 

2.  St.  John  XIV.  20.  3.  Rom.  VIII.  9,  17. 
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and  His  most  blessed  Son.”1  This  is  in  all 
probability  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  represent¬ 
ing  to  ourselves  the  Nature  of  that  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  Who  is  to  us  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life. 

We  have  here  then  stated  in  quite  informal 
language  what  is  technically  known  as  “  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  usually  presented  to  us 
under  the  formula  of  “  three  persons  in  one 
God,”  and  as  thus  worded  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  minds.  Without  going  into  detail  on  the 
subject,  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  person¬ 
ality  was  hardly  understood  in  ancient  times  to 
be  the  impenetrable  barrier  which  it  is  to  us. 
(The  very  word  “  persona”  from  which  our 
“  person  ”  is  derived,  indicates  this.  Persona 
denoted  the  mask  used  by  an  actor,  or  the 
character  played  by  him,  not  be  it  observed,  the 
actor  himself.  But  leaving  this  consideration 
we  may  remark  that  neither  in  the  Apostles’  nor 
in  the  Nicene  creed  are  we  required  to  use  this 
formula  of  “  three  Persons  in  one  God.”  We 
state  our  belief  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  His  “  Son”  Who  was 
made  man,  in  one  Divine  Spirit,  the  Lord  and 
Giver  of  life.  Further  than  this  we  are  not 
required  to  go.  We  may  well  feel,  we 
must  indeed  feel,  if  humility  and  reverence 
play  any  part  in  our  inner  life  that  the  Nature 
of  God  is  essentially  beyond  and  above  our 
human  comprehension.  But  what  it  is  possible 

1.  This  thought  is  originally  due  to  St.  Augustine,  who  said: 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  wherewith  the  Father  loves  the  Son, 

and  the  Son  the  Father.” 
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for  man  to  know  concerning  It  is  revealed 
through  Christ  for  our  enlightenment  and  com¬ 
fort  in  ways  which  we  can  understand,  and 
surely  a  large  measure  of  both  is  contained  in 
the  vision  of  mutual  and  unfathomable  Love  in 
those  deep  recesses  of  the  Divine  into  Which 
no  created  being  can  penetrate,  yet  on  which  the 
conception  of  the  Trinity  throws  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  reciprocal  love.  “  God  is  Love”  and 
upon  that  Love  is  founded  all  human  love  and 
all  human  relations  worthy  of  the  name,  of 
which  we  are  convinced,  in  spite  of  much 
which  in  this  perplexed  and  perplexing  world 
seems  to  make  for  the  contrary,  that  they  cannot 
die,  that  they  are  the  pledge  and  assurance  of 
immortality. 

The  Subject  with  which  we  are  immediately 
concerned,  is,  as  the  title  of  the  present  chapter 
indicates,  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
the  Christian  Society,  the  Church  as  we  com¬ 
monly  call  it.  But  this  name  has  become  liable 
to  so  much  misapprehension  and  mis-definition 
that  it  is  purposely  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
here.  If  the  term  should  be  employed  in  the 
present  chapter  it  is  not  intended  to  designate 
any  special  denomination  of  Christians,  either 
Roman,  Anglican,  Anglo-Catholic,  or  non-Con- 
formist.  All  these  are  branches  of  the  one 
Body,  the  universal  Church  of  which  Christ  is 
the  Head,  and  as  such  we  must  regard  them, 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  if  we  are 
ever  to  attain  to  that  unity  which  the  faithful- 
hearted  among  us  desire  and  for  which  He 
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Himself  prayed  in  the  last  hour  before  His 
Passion.1  The  question  of  unity  is  one  which 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  approach  when  we 
have  considered  in  a  little  more  detail  the  rela¬ 
tion  towards  and  the  work  in  the  Christian 
Society  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  promise  of  our  Lord  in  regard  to  the 
Comforter  was  two-fold  :  that  He  should  take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to  the 
disciples,  and  that  He  should  lead  the  latter 
into  all  truth.  They  were  to  be  taught  the 
truth  through  the  medium  of  Christ’s  own  vision, 
enabled  by  degrees  to  rise  to  the  knowledge  of 
matters  of  which  when  He  was  visibly  among 
them  He  said  :  “  I  have  many  things  to  say 
unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.”  The 
Teacher  of  the  infant  Church — of  the  Church 
throughout  the  ages — was  and  is  the  “  Lord 
and  Giver  of  life.”  The  first  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  its  systematized  knowledge 
then  is  to  be  living .  Stereotyped  doctrines, 
inelastic  formulae  hard  and  fast  definitions  are 
alien  to  living  teaching.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
not  from  Him  Who  is  the  Originator  of  order 
and  harmony  as  well  as  of  life  would  chaotic 
notions  and  formless  beliefs  be  derived.  Be¬ 
cause  Christians  had,  in  conformity  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  Divine  Method  in  evolution,  to  grow  into 
full  knowledge  and  perfect  development,  there 
would  necessarily  be  stages  in  the  process  and 
each  stage  would  be  imperfect,  yet  in  each  the 
Divine  Spirit  would  impart  as  it  could  be  borne 

1.  St.  John  XVII.  21. 
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the  fitting  conception  and  expression  of  the 
truth  as  yet  but  partially  apprehended. 

It  will  assist  us  here  if  we  recall  an  observa¬ 
tion  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  effect  that 
during  a  process  of  organic  development,  there 
is — as  it  seems  inevitably— a  lack  of  proportion 
among  the  various  parts  of  the  developing  form 
which  render  it  for  the  time  being  inchoate  and 
lacking  in  beauty  and  definiteness.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  early  stages  of  embryonic  develop¬ 
ment;  it  is  the  case  also  with  human  societies 
and  institutions,  political  and  other,  and  the 
Christian  Society  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  has  within  it  such  a  principle  of  development 
as  will  carry  it  through  all  difficulties,  overcome 
all  disproportions,  but  as  in  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  life,  the  process  is  gradual,  not 
sudden.  It  is  on  the  lines  of  evolution. 
When,  therefore,  we  see  as  we  do  see  the  mani¬ 
fold  defects  of  the  Church,  its  apparent  want 
of  coherence,  the  disproportionate  stress  laid 
on  minor  matters,  the  want  of  clear  utterance 
on  major,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  development,  that  its 
members  see  now  this  now  that  part  of  the 
whole  truth  and  that  their  very  eagerness  to 
appropriate  what  they  do  see  gives  it  an  over¬ 
weening  value  in  their  eyes. 

Is  it  then  meant  to  suggest  that  the  whole 
cause  of  the  patent  imperfection  of  the  Christian 
Society  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  brought  under 
the  Divine  method  of  evolution?  By  no 
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means.  It  is,  as  are  nearly  all  human  pro¬ 
cesses,  partly  left  under  man’s  own  control. 
The  Divine  method  must  be  followed,  but  it 
needs  the  voluntary  and  intelligent  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  man.  Spiritual  development  is  often 
spoken  of  as  though  it  were  independent  of  this, 
but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
were  such  indeed  the  case  it  could  hardly  be 
human.  We  have  already  seen  that  man  has  in 
a  large  measure  the  conscious  guidance  of  his 
own  evolution.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
more  his  intelligence  increases  and  the  more 
his  knowledge  is  co-ordinated  into  science, 
the  more  evident  and  comprehensive  does  this 
power  become,  a  fact  which  is  entirely  natural 
and  to  be  expected  if  he  is  to  grow  out  of 
spiritual  childhood  to  spiritual  manhood.  But 
we  know  well  enough  that  he  does  not  advance 
steadily  towards  this  goal.  He  makes  false 
steps  which  have  to  be  retraced,  false  depar¬ 
tures  which  have  to  be  abandoned  both  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  in  practice.  The  Christian  Society 
is  human  because  its  members  are  men,  it  is 
Divine  because  it  is  “  the  Spirit-bearing  body,” 
the  body  to  which  the  Paraclete  was  promised, 
the  first-fruits  of  redemption,  having  for  its 
Head,  Christ,  for  its  life  the  life  of  Christ. 
This  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  not  ulti¬ 
mately  fail,  that  on  the  contrary  its  evolution 
will  be  continued  until  the  perfect  Divine  ideal 
is  reached,  until  the  Christian  Society  is  world¬ 
wide  and  every  member  of  it  has  attained  “  to 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
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Christ.”  But  it  is  no  guarantee  that  while  the 
development  is  in  process  there  shall  be  a  magi¬ 
cal  suspension  of  the  laws  according  to  which 
human  mental  and  moral  evolution  advances, 
that  by  a  departure  from  His  own  method  of 
creation  and  development  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Society  shall  be  coerced  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  into  truth  in  theory  and  consistency  in 
practice,  that  they  shall  enter  into  the  full  privi¬ 
leges  of  sonship  without  having  paid  the  price 
of  voluntary  and  intelligent  obedience. 

If  obedience  had  always  been  rendered  to 
the  full,  according  to  the  light  which  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  age  received,  the  position  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  of  the  faith  which  they  hold  would 
have  been  widely  different  from  what  it  is.  A 
great  deal  of  the  imperfection  so  obvious  to  all, 
so  painful  to  those  who  love  their  Master  and 
the  human  brothers  for  whom  He  died,  is  and 
has  been  throughout  the  ages,  due  to  wilfulness, 
to  slackness,  to  avoidable  ignorance  and  to  lack 
of  faith. 

Acknowledging  this  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
let  us  also  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  that 
despite  all  human  hindrances  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  not  failed  to  guide,  to  over-rule  and  to 
inspire  the  development  of  the  Society  which 
is  Christ’s.  The  terrible  crisis  through  which 
the  world  is  at  this  moment  passing  largely 
blinds  our  eyes  to  those  things  which  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  has  nevertheless  accomplished. 
So  much  that  is  rampantly  evil,  diabolically 
horrible,  and  which  we  fondly  thought  had 
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passed  for  ever  out  of  the  region  of  the  possible, 
has  reared  its  head  and  claimed  whole  regions 
of  human  life  and  conduct  as  its  own,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  how  large  a  sphere 
of  good  remains,  how  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  the  Personal  Presence  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christ  began  to  be  felt  among  men. 
There  are  crying  social  evils  to  shame  and 
defile  us,  yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  no  era 
in  human  history  has  there  been  such  a  deep 
and  widespread  conviction  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  men  not  only  to  see  and  to  deplore,  but  to 
remove  them.  The  radical  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  methods  of  regarding  and 
to  some  extent  of  dealing  in  Christian  countries 
with  poverty,  crime,  and  corruption  of  morals 
strikingly  illustrates  this  fact,  especially  the 
growing  conviction  in  the  most  enlightened 
among  them  that  in  dealing  with  poverty,  not 
alms,  but  a  just  distribution  of  opportunity  and 
property  is  the  remedy;  and  with  the  depraved 
and  vicious  that  not  punishment  but  the  reform 
of  the  evil-doer  is  the  main  point.  Even  in 
the  very  war  itself  that  is  now  raging,  despite 
the  mixed  motives  of  the  world-wide  array  of 
belligerents  which  has  arisen  against  German 
militarism,  it  is  still  the  fact  that  the  chief 
among  them  are  mainly  inspired  by  high  and 
unselfish  ideals  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  war; 
and  we  may  gladly  and  gratefully  recognize 
that  among  our  own  soldiers  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  display  of  truly  Christian  qualities, 
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roughly  set  indeed,  but  none  the  less  genuine, 
both  toward  friend  and  foe,  qualities  which  owe 
their  existence  to  the  permeating  influence  of 
Christianity  and  yet  are  not  thought  by  their 
possessors  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  at  all.  Surely,  as  Donald  Hankey 
says  in  “  A  Student  in  Arms,”  1  “  this  is  nothing 
short  of  tragedy  [that  men  should  believe] 
absolutely  in  the  Christian  virtues  of  unselfish¬ 
ness,  generosity,  charity  and  humility  without 
ever  connecting  them  in  their  minds  with  Christ; 
and  at  the  same  time  [that]  what  they  do  associ¬ 
ate  with  Christianity  should  be  just  on  a  par 
with  the  formalism  and  smug  self-righteousness 
which  Christ  spent  His  life  in  trying  to  destroy.” 
It  is  indeed  a  most  sad  anomaly  that  a  vast 
number  of  men  and  women  who  believe  in 
goodness  as  they  understand  it,  in  brotherhood, 
in  mutual  help,  should  feel  that  organized 
Christian  Society  is  largely  against  them  in 
these  things,  that  more  store  is  set  upon  Church 
or  Chapel  going;  upon  correctly  orthodox 
beliefs,  upon  “  respectability  ”  than  upon  un¬ 
selfishness  and  the  love  that  “  never  faileth.” 

Nor  is  it  only  the  uneducated  and  “  inarticu¬ 
late,”  those  whom  the  “  Student  in  Arms  ” 
chiefly  had  in  mind,  who  are  thus  alienated.  We 
see  the  same  averseness  to  the  received  type  of 
Christianity,  the  same  total  misunderstanding 
or  ignorance  of  what  even  in  its  defectiveness 
it  stands  for,  among  those  who  on  other  subjects 
are  quite  able  to  express  themselves,  who  have 

1.  Pp.  112-13. 
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no  lack  of  words  or  of  intelligence  to  use  them, 
but  who  get  no  further  towards  a  coherent  idea 
of  Christianity  than  that  it  misrepresents  Christ. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  these  things?  It 
seems  indeed  as  though  they  were  due  to  a 
moving  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  Who  was  to  show 
of  the  things  of  Christ,  for  their  chief  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  in  the  tremendous  importance  they 
give  to  the  cry,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
is  perpetually  arising  in  our  modern,  distracted 
churches  of  “  Back  to  Christ If  this  means 
anything  at  all  it  denotes  a  widespread  con¬ 
sciousness  that  Christians  have  deviated  from 
the  true  way  and  that  at  all  costs  they  must 
regain  it.  For  indeed  it  is  not  Christ  of  whom 
men  stand  in  doubt  but  current  Christianity. 
They  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  they  could  reach 
Him ,  they  would  receive  the  solution  of  all  their 
difficulties,  the  light  that  would  illumine  all  their 
darkness.  Instead  of  Christ  they  hear  of 
articles  of  belief,  Church  rites  and  ceremonies, 
rigid  and  difficult  doctrines,  hair-splitting  con¬ 
troversies,  and  amid  these  irrelevant  matters  the 
vision  of  the  Master  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer. 
He  is  not  present  to  them  as  “  the  Lord  of  all 
good  Life/5  but  as  the  centre  of  a  mass  of 
dogma  and  symbol.  We  need  not  undervalue 
these  despite  the  whirlpools  of  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  them ;  they  have  their  place  and  their 
use  but  that  is  not  the  first.  Christ  Himself 
is  the  First,  and  the  Teacher  and  Revealer  is 
the  Divine  Spirit  of  Whom  He  promised  :  “  He 
shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you.” 
The  danger  is  that  the  Church,  those  who 
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regard  themselves  as  Christ’s  own  as  the  Spirit 
illumined,  should  fail  to  see  the  path  which  He 
is  revealing  and  should  perversely  strive  for 
another  end  in  another  way.  The  true  end  is 
Unity,  and  the  path  sacrifice.  The  false  end 
is  Uniformity  and  the  path  self-assertion. 

There  is  an  enormous  gulf  between  the  two. 
Unity  does  not  ignore  or  obliterate  differences; 
it  lifts  them  to  a  higher  plane  where  they  are 
seen  to  be  no  longer  antagonistic,  but  capable 
of  combining  to  make  a  richer  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  whole.  Uniformity  on  the  contrary 
reproves  and  crushes  them.  It  is  a  desert, 
whereas  unity  is  a  wonderfully  diversified  and 
blended  landscape.  And  the  paths  to  these 
two  ends  are  as  opposite  as  themselves.  Sacri¬ 
fice  which  gives,  self-assertion  which  demands. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  dwell  a 
little  more  in  detail  on  what  we  are  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  unity.  Surely  not 
principles,  not  any  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
Christian  faith.  Most  undoubtedly  not;  but 
things  which  are  not  fundamental  which  do  not 
involve  any  root  principle,  and  yet  which  do 
appeal  to  our  own  minds  and  hearts,  which 
really  matter  to  us,  which  are  real  though  not 
vital  beliefs  of  our  own  and  of  those  with  whom 
we  find  ourselves  most  in  sympathy,  in  regard 
to  these  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices. 
And  first  by  not  allowing  ourselves  to  regard 
them  as  of  first  importance,  as  essential  to  be 
placed  where  we  place  them  ourselves  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Body.  We  need  to 
remember  that  “  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
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but  the  same  Spirit;  and  there  are  diversities 
of  ministrations,  and  the  same  Lord.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  working  but  the  same 
God  Who  worketh  all  things  in  all.”1  Diversity 
of  “  gifts  ”  and  “  ministrations  ”  must  surely 
involve  diversity  of  expression.  Diversity  of 
expression  carries  with  it  diversity  of  Church 
Order,  and  also  of  such  matters  as  the  relative 
importance  and  valid  administration  of  the 
Sacraments.  Episcopacy  and  the  apostolical 
succession  may  appear  to  some  Christians  of 
enormous  value.  In  that  case  they  would  be 
very  ill-advised  to  do  otherwise  than  uphold 
them  to  the  utmost  in  that  section  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  belong.  But  they  have  no  right 
to  make  them  of  supreme  importance,  and  to 
question  the  right  of  Presbyterians  and  other 
Non-Conformist  bodies,  in  whom  the  “  work¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit  has  wrought  a 
different  conviction,  to  follow  a  different  Church 
Order  and  accept  a  differently  constituted 
ministry,  nor  to  regard  such  a  ministry  as  a 
necessarily  inferior  channel  of  grace  to  that 
which  their  own  division  of  the  One  Body 
recognizes.  The  practical  and  sometimes 
formal  excommunication  of  Christians  by  one 
another  for  no  better  reason  than  differences  of 
Church  Order  and  Sacramental  teaching  is 
surely  widely  opposed  to  that  Love  which 
“  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own.”  2 

1.  I.  Cor.  XII.  4-7. 

2.  I.  Cor.  XII.  4,  6. 
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Perhaps  a  concrete  illustration  may  be  more 
to  the  point  than  argument. 

The  writer  was  once  talking  over  with  a 
small  number  of  persons  of  various  religious 
denominations  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  above  been  referred  to,  in  particular  that 
of  excluding  from  the  Holy  Eucharist  persons 
who  differ  from  us  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  should  be  administered.  One  of  the 
party — a  high  Anglican — then  told  how  once 
she  was  the  guest  in  Australia  of  a  non-Con- 
formist  minister  for  two  or  three  days,  of  which 
one  was  a  Sunday.  There  was  no  Anglican 
Church  within  reach,  and  the  minister  invited 
her  to  be  present  and  to  partake  of  “  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  55  administered  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  own  denomination.  She  said  : 
“  I  debated  within  myself  what  I  should  do.  I 
frankly  believe  in  the  Apostolical  Succession 
and  in  Transubstantiation.  The  Sacrament  to 
me  would  be  no  sacrament.  On  the  other  hand 
by  refusing  I  should  deeply  wound  the  feelings 
of  a  good,  and  as  I  could  not  but  recognize,  a 
faithful  Christian  man  who  had  been  for  many 
years  the  sole  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  a  large 
neighbourhood.  I  felt  that  if  it  was  wrong  to 
receive  the  Communion  at  his  hands,  it  would 
be  a  much  greater  wrong  to  sin  against  love  by 
refusing,  and  I  joined  his  little  flock  at  the 
Table  of  the  Lord  though  my  own  husband  did 
not  see  with  me  and  was  not  of  the  number.” 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  which  decision 
Christ  Himself  would  approve?  It  is  hardly 
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conceivable  that  there  can  be  two  answers  to  this 
question;  but  if  in  His  eyes  the  greater  love 
demanded  in  this  instance  a  personal  sacrifice, 
we  can  hardly  contend  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  contingency.  The  same,  or 
practically  the  same  conditions  arise  almost 
daily,  only  the  greater  love  which  would  make 
the  sacrifice  is  not  present.  If  in  making  their 
decisions  individual  Christians,  and  through 
them  the  various  denominations  to  which  they 
belong,  would  have  the  simplicity,  the  courage 
and  the  self-effacement  to  carry  such  questions 
direct  to  the  Lord  of  all,  Who  loves  all,  Who 
lived  and  died  and  rose  for  all,  Who  under¬ 
stands  all,  there  would  be  a  wonderful  illumina¬ 
tion  from  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  love  on  the 
path  to  unity,  and  we  should  find  the  barriers 
which  seemed  to  oppose  it  melting  into  air. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  Christians 
have  consented  to  sink  their  theological  differ¬ 
ences,  and  that  is  the  direction  of  social  work 
and  reform.  Roman  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
Non-Coniormists  have  worked,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  work  together  here.  The  Christian 
Student  Movement  also,  and  other  un-denomi- 
national  associations  have  done  much  in  bring¬ 
ing  into  fellowship  and  co-operation  those  who 
were  formerly  alienated,  and  we  may  look  with 
hope  and  thankfulness  to  a  great  future  before 
such  efforts  as  these.  The  Divine  Spirit  is  as 
truly  working  in  our  modern  Confraternities  as 
m  the  primitive  and  early  Church,  only  there 
are  .  diversities  of  gifts  and  diversities  of  minis¬ 
trations  though  the  same  Spirit  is  their  Source. 
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What  He  is  calling  us  to  recognize  is  just  that 
fundamental  sameness. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  we  need 
and  must  look  and  strive  for  a  wider,  deeper, 
and  more  comprehensive  grasp  both  in  faith  and 
practice.  It  is  our  conception  of  the  Christian 
character.  Many  people  seem  to  think  it  is 
exhaustively  described  by  qualities  all  of  one 
kind  such  as  meekness,  gentleness,  love  of 
peace,  charity  in  thought  and  act  towards  our 
neighbours,  non-resistance  to  injury  and  so 
forth.  Without  pausing  over  the  self-evident 
observation  that  the  persistent  exhibition  of 
such  qualities  towards  all  men  demands  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  them  moral  strength  of  a  great  and  rare 
kind,  we  may  point  out  that  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  at  all  for  assuming  these  alone  to  be  what 
is  required  of  the  Christian.  One  of  the  most 
constant  apostolic  exhortations  is  to  “  be  strong 
in  the  Lord.”  St.  Paul  prays  for  the  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  that  they  “  may  be  strengthened 
with  power  through  His  Spirit  in  the  inward 
man,”1  and  declares  that  he  can  glory  in  his 
weaknesses  because  they  are  the  more  reason 
that  the  Strength  of  Christ  shall  rest  upon  him. 
“  Be  strong,  yea  be  strong  ”  is  the  burden  of 
much  of  his  teaching.  Our  Lord  Himself  gave 
to  Peter  as  his  special  mission  when  he  should 
be  converted,  to  strengthen  his  brethren.2  And 
the  accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  persecutions  through  which  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  triumphantly  passed,  certainly  bear  record 

1.  Eph.  III.  16;  Col.  I.  11;  II.  Cor.  XII.  9-11. 

2.  Luke  XXII.  43. 
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to  a  high  order  both  of  physical  and  moral 
courage.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  strength,  one  may  be  likened  to  a  raging 
mountain  torrent  or  a  tempestuous  sea  bearing 
destruction  and  devastation  with  them ;  the 
other  to  the  “  tide  too  full  for  sound  and  foam” 
which  is  irresistible  in  its  onward  might  and 
pressure,  and  opposition  to  which  is  surely 
doomed  to  be  overborne.  It  is  this  sort  of 
strength  which  is  typical  of  the  true  Christian 
character.  It  is  calm,  steadfast,  not  to  be 
turned  aside,  gentle,  but  unflinching,  unalter¬ 
ably  loving  but  for  that  very  reason  capable  of 
a  sternness  such  as  only  love  can  feel  and 
exhibit.  That  we  should  have  come  so  largely 
to  associate  weakness  and  flaccidness  with 
Christianity  only  shows  “  how  far  and  wide  we 
stray  ”  from  the  ideal  which  our  Lord  set  before 
us.  Courage,  unwavering  determination  are  to 
the  full  as  characteristic  of  it  as  humility  and 
peaceableness,  and  are  quite  as  evidently  set 
forth  in  His  own  life  on  earth.  We  misread 
that,  we  misread  His  whole  teaching  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  energy,  power,  resolution  are  lacking 
in  either. 

It  is  of  importance  to  draw  attention  to  this 
truth  at  the  present  time,  for  the  flood  of  vio¬ 
lence  let  loose  upon  the  earth  gives  a  superficial 
impression  of  being  stronger  than  anything  that 
disciples  of  Christ  as  such  can  show.  So 
might  the  ocean  waves  when  “  they  rage 
horribly  ”  appear  more  powerful  than  a  spring- 
tide  on  a  summer  day.  Yet  the  waves  for  all 
their  raging  are  unable  to  advance  one  inch  if 
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the  tide  is  against  them.  If  it  is  flowing  it 
bears  them  far  inshore.  If  it  is  ebbing  it 
forces  them  to  retire  with  it,  rage  as  they  may. 
Perhaps  here  we  may  see  a  parable  of  the  kind 
of  dominion,  and  the  kind  of  way  it  is  to  be 
attained,  which  Christ  promises  “  to  the  meek  ” 
when  He  says  that  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Not  violence,  but  indomitable  courage,  indomi¬ 
table  perseverance  shall,  wielded  by  indomi¬ 
table  love  in  His  Power  and  Spirit  give  them 
rule.  These  things  all  men  acknowledge  as 
worthy  of  homage,  and  if  the  Church  wants  to 
win  those  on  whom  the  exigencies  of  these  un¬ 
precedented  times  are  making  such  stern,  and 
as  it  often  seems  such  cruel,  demands,  the 
beginning  must  be  made  “  by  showing  them 
that  Christianity  is  the  explanation  and  the 
justification  and  the  triumph  of  all  that  they  do 
now  really  believe  in  ...  [by  making] 
them  see  that  creeds  and  prayers  and  worship 
are  the  symbols  of  all  that  they  admire  most 
and  most  want  to  be.”  1 

The  creeds  and  prayers  and  worship  are 
otherwise  valueless;  and  this  it  is  which  the 
urgent  voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  is  calling  on  the 
Christian  Society  to  recognize  and  to  face  with 
unswerving  determination  to  be  equal  to  the 
great  demand  made,  and  to  the  sacrifices  which 
response  to  it  must  inevitably  entail.  That 
which  will  make  them  equal  to  these  things  is 
the  grace  of  Christ,  the  impelling  and  constrain¬ 
ing  power  of  His  personal  influence  towards 
goodness  and  God  and  brotherhood. 

1.  A  Student  in  Arms,  p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Life  to  Come. 

The  present  little  volume  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  consideration,  however  brief, 
of  the  great  subject  which  forms  the  title  to 
this  chapter,  the  life  to  come ,  the  life  beyond 
the  grave,  free  from  the  limitations  of  earth  and 
from  the  cramped  vision  of  spiritual  things 
which  accompanies  them. 

The  belief  that  physical  death  does  not  end 
human  life  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Christians 
as  we  all  know.  Nearly  every  religion  has  held 
it  in  some  form  or  another,  and  though  it  is 
much  less  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament  than 
in  the  New,  it  is  impossible  to  read  numerous 
passages  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  and  in  the 
Apocrypha  without  feeling  convinced  that  sur¬ 
vival,  and  personal  survival,  was  in  the  minds 
of  their  writers.  Nevertheless  belief  in  the  life 
to  come  was  vague,  there  seemed  no  data  to  go 
upon.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  fathers, 
“  though  they  had  witness  borne  to  them  through 
their  faith,  received  not  the  promise’’ ;  they  had 
not  the  full  light  which  was  reserved  for  those 
who  came  after  Christ,  which  is  ours  if  we  live 
by  His  faith  and  enter  into  His  vision,  if  we 
know,  not  as  an  article  of  belief  merely,  but  as 
a  mighty,  present  reality,  the  Power  of  the 
Resurrection.  The  difference  which  this  makes 
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to  our  outlook  on  earthly  life,  the  undying  hope, 
the  steadfast  courage,  the  mastery  which  it 
gives,  have  already  been  touched  on.  What 
we  have  now  to  consider  is  its  effect  on  our 
thoughts  of  and  confidence  in  the  life  beyond 
earth. 

In  the  first  place  it  does  away  with  the  notion 
so  disconcerting,  so  heart-deadening,  that  there 
is  an  impassable  wall  of  separation  between  life 
now  and  life  then.  It  is  one  personal 
life  under  different  conditions,  one  life 
lived  by  the  same  self  that  we  know 
and  are  familiar  with  in  our  ordinary, 
everyday  surroundings.  Our  Lord  found  no 
words  of  greater  encouragement  to  His  doubt¬ 
ing,  trembling  disciples  than  “  It  is  I  Myself,” 
I  with  Whom  you  have  companied,  Who  shared 
your  toil  and  your  rest,  your  griefs  and  your 
joys,  Who  hungered  and  thirsted  with  you, 
Whom  you  saw  die,  yet  behold  “  I  live  and  am 
alive  for  evermore.”  “  It  is  I  Myself.”  And 
because  they  were  sure  of  that,  because  they 
were  convinced  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise 
that  He  would  be  with  them  “  all  the  days  ” 
they  had  no  more  fear  either  of  life  or  of  death, 
for  they  had  proof  that,  as  the  apostle  who  did 
not  share  their  earthly  experience  of  their  Lord 
but  who  knew  Him  “  after  the  spirit,”  declared 
“  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi¬ 
palities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  powers,  nor  height  nor  depth  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”1 

1.  Rom.  VIII.  38,  39. 
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That  was  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians.  In 
that  they  conquered  all  fear  and  weakness. 
Why  cannot  we  ?  Why  are  we  afraid  of  the 
present,  uncertain  of  the  future,  doubtful  of  the 
past?  It  is  that  we  have  missed  the  Power  of 
the  Resurrection.  We  cannot  endure  because 
we  do  not  as  they  did  “  see  Plim  Who  is  in¬ 
visible.”  Therefore  it  is  that  we  “  feebly 
struggle”  and  often  fail;  therefore  it  is  that  the 
present  life  is  full  of  perplexity  and  the  life  to 
come  so  dim  that  we  scarcely  perceive  it  at  all, 
that  when  our  dear  ones  leave  us  to  enter  that 
life  we  too  often  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no 
hope. 

This  is  a  subject  which  comes  home  with 
special  force  to  all  men  and  women  in  the 
present  day.  The  very  few  who  have  not 
“  lost,”  as  we  say,  one,  or  more  than  one,  of 
their  dearest  on  the  field  of  battle  are  in  hourly 
anxiety  for  them.  At  any  moment  the  dreaded 
news  that  they  have  gone  to  swell  the  number 
of  fatal  “casualties  ”  may  come.  Under  such 
conditions  is  it  any  wonder  that,  failing  the 
assurance  which  the  faith  of  Christ  might  give, 
numbers  of  sorrowful  and  bewildered  mourners 
turn  to  the  strange  methods  of  spiritualism  in 
order  to  enter  into  communication  with  those 
whose  departure  leaves  such  a  terrible  blank  in 
their  lives  ?  The  doubtfulness — to  say  the  very 
least — of  these  methods,  their  bad  effect  upon 
nervous  and  highly  strung  temperaments,  the 
danger  (to  which  many  “  spiritualists  ”  them¬ 
selves  bear  witness)  of  deception  or  illusion,  not 
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necessarily  of  fraud,  all  these  objections  have 
often  been  pointed  out.  Yet  the  believers  in 
spiritualism  are  largely  on  the  increase,  for 
love  is  stronger  than  death,  and  will  seize  on 
any  means  of  proving  that  it  can  overcome  the 
separation  of  death.  It  is  only  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  such  separation  to  overcome 
which  can  avail  to  stay  the  increasing  depen¬ 
dence  on  “  mediums,5’  “  spirit  rapping,55 
“  table  turning,55  “  automatic  writing,”  and 
similar  endeavours  to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  un¬ 
seen,  especially  when  they  are  able  to  claim  the 
sanction  of  high  scientific  authority.1  But  the 
conviction  that  death  does  not  separate,  except 
in  so  far  as  passage  into  a  new  and  larger  en¬ 
vironment  may  do  so,  should  be  characteristic 
of  the  individual  Christian  and  the  Christian 
Society  alike.  Why  is  it  not  so  ?  Why,  in  our 
common  parlance  do  we  speak  of  “  losing  ” 
those  who  have  left  us  for  the  life  beyond  ? 

If  our  Lord’s  visible  Presence  were  among 
us,  if  we  could  hear  Him  speak  as  His  disciples 
heard  Him,  would  He  not  say  :  “  It  is  because 
of  your  little  faith,”  of  our  little  faith  in  Him 
and  in  the  Father  He  came  to  reveal  to  us.  The 
remedy  for  our  doubts,  the  assurance  against 
our  fears,  lies  in  those  words  of  His  which  we 
increasingly  need  to  take  to  heart :  “  Have  faith 

1.  To  obviate  possible  misapprehension  the  writer  desires  to  state  that 
she  by  no  means  denies  that  communication  with  those  who  have  died  may 
take  place.  On  the  contrary,  she  firmly  believes  that  it  does  so,  and 
probably  far  more  frequently  than  we  suppose,  as  will  appear  in  the  oourse 
•f  this  chapter,  but  to  be  trustworthy,  it  seems  to  her  that  it  must  bs 
spontaneous  and  direct,  not  dependent  on  a  medium. 
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in  God.”  If  we  had  faith  “  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,”  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
us  to  need  the  kind  of  material  evidence  of  the 
life  to  come  which  is  all  that  the  methods  mis¬ 
named  spiritualistic  are  able  to  afford.  The 
life  beyond  earth,  the  persistence  of  individual 
personality  are  before  all  else  spiritual  facts. 
It  is  as  spiritual  facts  that  they  must  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  grasped,  for  only  so  will  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  life  of  earth,  of  seeing  and  hearing 
and  touching  become  evident.  In  a  remark¬ 
able  little  book  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s,  one  of  her 
“  Tales  of  the  Unseen,”  “  The  Beleaguered 
City,”  she  supposes  the  return  of  the  so-called 
dead,  those  who  are  living  beyond  earth,  to  a 
godless  city  in  order  to  recall  its  inhabitants  to 
a  sense  of  the  true  purport  and  significance  of 
life.  The  project  is  that  of  the  spiritual  visi¬ 
tants,  they  think  it  will  avail,  they  are  cc  per¬ 
mitted”  not  Divinely  commissioned,  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  the  attempt  fails.  In  the  course 
of  the  narrative  a  description  is  given  of  the 
meeting  between  the  only  man  remaining  in  the 
city  during  the  unearthly  visitation  and  his  wife, 
living  in  that  beyond  to  which  all  his  longings 
are  directed. 

“  M.  Lecamus,”  says  the  friend  to  whom  he 
is  telling  his  experience,  “  you  will  forgive  me  if 
I  hurt  you.  You  saw — her?” 

“  No.  Seeing — what  is  seeing?  It  is  but  a 
vulgar  sense;  it  is  not  all;  but  I  sat  at  her  feet. 
She  was  with  me.  We  were  one  as  of  old. 
Seeing  is  not  everything,  Madame.” 
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“  No,  M.  Lecamus.  I  heard  the  dear  voice 
of  my  little  Marie.” 

“  Nor  is  hearing  everything,”  he  said  hastily. 
“  Neither  did  she  speak;  but  she  was  there. 
We  were  one ;  we  had  no  need  to  speak.  What 
is  speaking  or  hearing  when  heart  wells  into 
heart?” 

Such  experience  of  not  needing  to  speak,  to 
hear  and  to  see  is  not  unknown  to  the  denizens 
of  earth  between  one  another,  and  is  then  called 
telepathy.  It  is  much  more  rarely,  but  actually, 
known  to  a  few  on  earth  as  between  themselves 
and  those  most  dear  to  them  in  the  life  beyond. 
Here  is  the  experience,  positively  vouched  for 
by  the  writer  to  be  true  and  as  described,  of  a 
child  of  fourteen  whose  dearly-loved  mother 
had  passed  into  the  Unseen  three  months  previ¬ 
ously.  She  woke  in  the  night,  and  saw  through 
the  twilight  of  her  room,  the  door  open  and  her 
mother  advance  towards  her  bed.  The  child 
knew  that  her  mother  had  died,  and  she  felt  a 
trembling  awe  of  this  visitant  from  the  life 
beyond.  Her  mother  came  up  to  the  bed  and 
took  the  child  in  her  arms,  every  shadow  of 
fear  vanished,  and  a  sensation  of  unutterable 
peace  and  comfort  took  its  place.  The  mother 
said  no  word,  the  child  did  not  see  her  face 
distinctly,  but  she  felt  there  was  no  need. 
“  Heart  welled  into  heart.”  Many  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  same  child  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  she  had  an  experience  of  like  nature  in 
regard  to  a  loved  sister  who  had  passed  from 
earth  a  little  over  two  years  previously.  Both 
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times  she  was  herself  greatly  strengthened  and 
comforted,  but  on  the  rare  occasions  when  in 
the  hope  of  consoling  other  mourners  she  has 
related  what  occurred  to  herself,  it  is  but  once 
or  twice  that  any  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
these  happenings,  that  they  were  more  than  sub¬ 
jective  impressions,  was  produced  upon  her 
listeners.  And  this  is  perhaps  but  natural,  con¬ 
sidering  (i)  that  their  immediate  bearing  was 
entirely  individual,  and  (2)  the  undue  prepon¬ 
derance  most  of  us  give,  and  are  trained  to  give, 
to  our  material  surroundings.  These  indeed 
need  and  should  receive  our  earnest  attention 
as  Christians  and  believers  in  the  Unseen, 
because  it  is  through  the  power  of  the  Unseen 
that  we  are  to  bring  the  seen  into  accordance 
with  the  Will  of  God  and  the  vision  of  Christ; 
But  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  we  ordinarily 
regard  them.  We  devote  ourselves  to  them 
for  their  own  sake  and  in  greed  of  possession, 
not  because  of  what  they  express  or  should 
express  to  us  of  Divine  Reality,  and  so  we 
cannot  see  through  and  beyond  them  to  what  is 
greater  than  they. 

Readers  of  the  preceding  chapters  of  this 
little  volume  will  not  suppose  that  any  under¬ 
valuing  of  present  experience,  of  the  body  and 
physical  surroundings  is  here  intended.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  these, 
too,  in  so  far  as  man  has  not  spoiled  them,  are 
of  God,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves, 
they  are  means  to  an  end,  the  end  of  repre¬ 
senting  and  expressing  to  creatures  “  made  up 
of  spirit  and  of  clay  ”  those  spiritual  truths  and 
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beauties  which  they  could  not  apprehend  with¬ 
out  this  intervention.  They  are  meant  to  lead 
us  beyond  themselves;  to  rest  in  them  takes 
from  their  true  glory  and  erects  a  hopeless 
barrier  between  the  life  which  they  serve  and 
the  transcendent  life  which  is  independent  of 
and  yet  includes  such  service.  It  is  through 
the  natural  that  we  human  beings  are  to  attain 
the  spiritual,  and  if  we  are  blind  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  latter  in  the  scenes  of  earth 
and  our  intercourse  with  one  another,  we  close 
one  of  its  chief  avenues  of  approach  to  our 
souls. 

We  can  realize  this  truth  best  by  reminding 
ourselves  that  the  supreme  revelation  of  God 
to  us,  that  given  in  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
with  all  that  it  implies  and  all  that  results 
from  it,  came  through  a  human  life  lived  in 
natural  surroundings  and  with  natural  associa¬ 
tions.  It  was  not  as  an  angel,  a  being  different 
and  superior  to  man  that  He  came,  but  as  a 
man ,  as  one  of  ourselves.  So  near  is  that  life 
beyond,  which  we  think  of  as  far  distant  and 
wholly  incomprehensible,  so  closely  does  it 
environ  us  that  He  Who  is  its  King  and  Source 
could  enter  ours  in  the  way  in  which  all  human 
beings  enter  it,  leave  it  as  all  human  beings 
leave  it,  and  return  again  to  be  the  witness  and 
pledge  that  as  He  was  still  Himself,  so  shall 
we,  having  passed  through  the  grave  and  gate 
of  death,  still  be  ourselves,  but  with  heightened 
powers  and  enhanced  vitality.  This  being  so 
it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  surprise  not  that 
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sometimes  communications  reach  us  from  that 
Beyond,  but  that  they  are  so  comparatively 
rare.  One  reason  of  this  is  doubtless  our  lack 
of  faith  owing  to  which  we,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
regard  such  communication  as  possible,  or  only 
to  be  had  in  ways  which  deserve  the  name  of 
materialistic  rather  than  spiritualistic.  But 
supposing  this  difficulty  overcome,  supposng 
that  we  were  not  hedged  in  by  our  own  un¬ 
belief,  would  then  communication  between  this 
life  and  the  life  beyond  become  a  matter  of 
common  experience?  We  can  hardly  think  so, 
because  of  another  twofold  consideration  which 
we  are  bound  to  take  into  account,  viz.  :  whether 
unrestricted  intercourse  between  those  in 
earthly  and  those  in  trans-earthly  conditions 
would  really  conduce  to  the  highest  good  of 
either?  If  not,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
it  would  be  permitted. 

We  shall  all  doubtless  allow  that  in  creating 
earth  and  earth-conditions  at  all,  the  Father  of 
our  spirits  had  some  good  purpose  to  fulfil,  that 
for  a  reason  which  we  are  not  able  to  fathom 
earth  experience  entered  into  His  ideal  of  the 
universe.  That  being  so,  is  not  the  rarity  of 
communication  between  earth-dwellers,  and 
dwellers  in  the  Beyond  a  sign  that  His  purpose 
would  be  frustrated  or  hindered  by  a  too  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  between  the  one  sphere  of 
existence  and  the  other?  Earth  dwellers  might 
desire  to  forestal  the  conditions  of  the  life 
beyond  before  they  had  fully  grasped  the  bear¬ 
ing  and  mastery  of  those  now  present;  dwellers 
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in  that  life  might  well  be  trammelled  by  too 
close  a  connexion  with  an  environment  no 
longer  theirs.  It  is  not  possible  to  dogmatize 
on  such  a  question,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  while  we  are  denizens  of 
earth,  it  is  intended  to  claim  our  best  thoughts 
and  our  best  endeavours  so  long  as  we  direct 
them  to  the  end  of  securing  that  the  Will  of  our 
Father  shall  be  done  here  “  as  it  is  in  heaven/’ 
Such  a  conclusion  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
belief  that  for  special  purposes  and  in  special 
instances  communications  take  place,  and  with 
the  further  belief  that  as,  through  the  faithful 
and  persevering  efforts  of  His  children  on 
earth,  our  Father’s  Will  is  more  and  more 
nearly  accomplished  in  the  perfect  way  of 
heaven,  communication  will  become  more  and 
more  frequent  as  the  spiritual  condition  of 
earthly  life  approaches  that  of  the  holy  and 
blessed  life  beyond. 

Here  another  question  arises.  Can  we  think 
of  that  life  as  entirely  holy  and  blessed?  Not 
all  the  human  spirits,  or  persons  (the  terms  are 
interchangeable)  who  pass  into  it  from  earth 
can  be  thus  described,  not  even  the  majority, 
and  it  is  only  holy  and  blessed  beings  who  are 
capable  of  responding  to  a  holy  and  blessed 
environment.  In  remembering  this,  let  us 
however  beware  of  circumscribing  the  meaning 
of  the  words  to  a  narrow  and  conventional  tra¬ 
dition  of  saintliness  not  warranted  by  our  Lord’s 
teaching.  The  “  saints  of  God  ”  do  not  all 
consist  of  such  characters  as  cloistered  lives, 
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or  those  which  we  regard  as  specially  devoted 
to  religious  works  produce;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  every  walk  of  life  pursuing  the  most 
varied  earthly  avocations.  There  is  no  human 
calling  wherein  a  Christian  may  not  “  abide 
with  God” ;  there  is  none  in  which  he  may  not 
be  tempted  to  abide  without  Him ;  the  man  who 
triumphs  over  this  temptation,  often  extraordin¬ 
arily  subtle,  who  in  daily  commonplace  duties, 
amid  the  unavoidable  friction,  trials  and  per¬ 
plexities  which  they  bring  in  greater  or  less 
measure  to  every  one  of  us,  continually  remem¬ 
bers  Christ,  and  strives  to  act  in  that  remem¬ 
brance  is  a  saint,  a  very  imperfect  saint  in  all 
probability,  yet  one  of  that  “  great  company  ” 
on  earth  and  beyond  earth  to  which  all  who  are 
striving  to  follow  their  Master  belong.  We 
must  therefore  unquestionably  regard  the  life 
beyond  as  one  no  less  suitable  to  varying  tem¬ 
peraments,  varying  capacities,  varying  occupa¬ 
tions  than  the  present.  No  less  !  Should  we 
not  rather  say  a  thousand  time  more?  If  it  is 
possible,  and  we  know  it  is  possible,  that  they 
may  coincide  with,  nay,  be  inspired  by  faithful 
and  self-forgetting  love  to  God  and  man  now, 
and  so  now  be  holy  and  blessed,  will  there  not 
be  far  more  room,  far  more  opportunity,  far 
more  joy  in  service  then  contributing  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  ever-growing  holiness  and  blessedness? 

Acknowledging  this  wide  scope  for  variation 
in  character,  in  attainment  and  in  occupation  in 
the  life  beyond  death,  and  that  God  sees  in¬ 
finitely  greater  promise  of  spiritual  develop- 
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ment  in  the  unlike  qualities  and  possibilities  of 
His  human  children  than  they  can  see  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  abundantly  able  and  willing*  to 
adapt  the  transearthly  environment  to  each  and 
all  of  those  possibilities,  we  are  yet  left  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  there  are  those  who 
leave  the  present  life  incapable  of  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  wider  scope,  the  greater  powers,  the 
larger  happiness  that  would  otherwise  confront 
them.  Some  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  capable;  some  have  wilfully  here 
chosen  the  lower  path,  and  persisted  in  it  till 
their  souls  were  dead  and  hardened;  what  of 
these  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  class,  those  who 
have  had  no  opportunity,  who  have  never  even 
heard  the  Gospel  Message,  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  such  surroundings  as  the  shameful 
slums  of  our  great  cities,  the  least  amount  of 
faith  in  the  Father  of  all  will  suffice  to  convince 
us  that  He  would  not  leave  them  beyond  death 
also  without  opportunity,  without  conditions 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  rise  from  their 
ignorance  and  to  make  that  choice  of  higher 
things  the  possibility  of  which  was  here  with¬ 
held  from  them,  in  very  great  measure,  some¬ 
times  entirely,  through  the  indifference  and 
neglect  of  their  fellowmen.  Here  surely  is  a 
thought  fraught  with  the  significance  of  a  very 
solemn  warning  to  every  Christian  man  and 
woman.  How  can  we  from  any  point  of  view 
reconcile  it  with  our  duty  and  love  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  to  Christ  our  Master  and 
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Redeemer  to  acquiesce  in  social  conditions 
which  preclude  any  souls  from  the  opportunity 
of  attaining  that  degree  of  holiness  and  happi¬ 
ness  possible  to  earth-life?  They  might  not 
take  advantage  of  it,  granted ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  might,  as  we  know  that  many  of 
of  those  to  whom  the  way  is  opened  by  love 
and  devotion  do.  There  are  immense  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  overcome,  perhaps;  but  are  not  the 
chief  of  these  sloth  and  the  unwillingness  to 
recognize  that  in  this  matter  we  are  our  brothers1 
keepers,  that  all  who  belong  to  the  Christian 
Society  are  responsible  in  some  measure  for  the 
terrible  degradation  of  many  who  should  be 
among  its  members,  and  who  are  living  an 
utterly  outcast  and  abject  life  in  a  civilization 
which  professes  to  have  grown  up  in  and  be 
guided  by  Christian  principles?  We  cannot 
enter  into  further  details  now,  but  in  considering 
the  life  to  come  we  must  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
enormously,  how  deeply  it  is  bound  to  be 
affected  by  life  here,  by  what  is  done  and  left 
undone  under  these  present  conditions  which 
we  so  largely  have  it  in  our  power  to  alter,  and 
yet  leave  unaltered.  1 

There  is  in  this  fact  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  suffering  will  not  be  unknown  in  the  life 
beyond  death,  suffering  not  hopeless  indeed, 
but  very  real,  and  which  both  for  ourselves  and 
others  might  have  been  avoided  by  greater  faith 
and  more  wholehearted  discipleship  on  earth. 

1.  This  subject  is  very  strikingly  developed  in  the  final  essay 
by  the  author  of  “  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia  ”  in  the  collection 
“  Concerning  Prayer.” 
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Would  it  be  just  that  we  should  enter  into  bliss 
and  never  have  realized  the  pain  that  we  have 
caused  our  Heavenly  Father  by  our  selfish  dis¬ 
regard  of  our  brothers  on  earth?  It  may  be 
that  then  first  we  shall  understand  that  Love 
has  stood  at  our  door  and  knocked  not  for  our 
own  sake  only,  but  also  for  those  others  whom 
through  us  Love  might  have  reached  and 
helped,  and  at  the  sight  of  our  failure,  of  the 
“  great  refusal  ”  which  we  half  unconsciously 
made,  we  shall  be  wounded  to  the  quick.  Self¬ 
accused,  self -judged  we  shall  know  as  we  have 
never  known  against  Whom,  against  what  our 
sin  was  committed,  and  that  knowledge  will  be 
to  us  as  the  very  bitterness  of  death  till  He  Who 
is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  inspires  us 
with  fresh  vitality,  with  fresh  hope,  may  we  not 
trust,  with  fresh  powers  to  redeem  the  past. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  case  of  those  who  in 
this  life  have  wilfully  turned  their  face  from 
what  they  knew  to  be  good,  and  for  the  sake 
of  ease,  self-indulgence,  greed,  vanity,  or  any 
other  unworthy  motive  have  chosen  evil. 
There  are  no  limits  to  the  Love  of  God  and  to 
the  Grace — the  Personal  Presence  and  influ¬ 
ence — of  Christ.  We  have  no  right,  as  indeed 
we  can  have  no  desire,  to  invent  them.  Spirits 
who  have  passed  out  of  earthly  conditions  can 
repent  in  the  true  sense  of  repentance — turning 
away  from  evil  to  goodness  and  God — can  be 
forgiven  and  restored.  We  may  not  doubt  this, 
but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  in  the  life  to 
come  more  than  in  this,  such  repentance  and 
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restoration  can  be  accomplished  without  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  difference  will  perhaps  be  to  many 
where  a  writer  who  has  already  been  quoted 
in  this  chapter  places  it  in  another  of  those  sym¬ 
bolic  stories  in  which  such  spiritual  insight  is 
shown.  The  speaker  is  a  childlike  and  trust¬ 
ing  spirit,  but  recently  passed  through  the  gate 
of  death,  who  is  addressing  a  newcomer  full  of 
the  fear  of  punishment : 

“  That  is  the  change  that  comes  when  we 
come  here.  We  are  not  afraid  any  more  of  our 
Father.  We  are  not  all  happy.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  be  happy  at  first.  But  if  He  says  to 
you  to  go — even  to  that  place  you  speak  of — 
you  will  know  that  it  is  well,  and  you  will  not 
be  afraid  ...  You  will  know  it  is  the  Father.”1 

To  know  it  is  the  Father  ”  is  the  first  step 
in  the  way  which  is  the  Way  of  Christ,  and 
neither  in  this  life,  nor  in  any  other,  can  it  be 
taken  without  surely  leading  on  to  that  fulness 
of  love  and  knowledge  which  Christ  came  to 
open  to  God’s  human  children,  and  to  which 
the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection  ever  point. 


1.  A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen,  p.  59. 
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